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Uolonists use 
~ BLISH FLOUR 


and COPYRIGHT FLOURS— 


Quality Products of the Blish 
Mill— are offered to the Export 
Trade through the 


BLISH MILLING CO. 


Export Depr., 
211 Produce Exchange, New York City 





¢ “Millers in Colonial Days”’ 
Che Firsi Biish Mild | 
© BARNSTABLE 
MASS 


1685 Mill and Home Office: Seymour, Ind. 

















3 Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 


Millers of 


‘“‘Royal Mail’’ Hard Wheat Flour 
‘*Town Talk’’ Soft Wheat Flour 
‘Town Talk’ Rye and Corn Products 
High Grade, Uniform, Dependable 


2,500 Barrels Daily 


Lawrenceburg, Indiana 


* Member of the Food Administration 








Beats Them All 


Highest Quality of Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour. 


Best for Cake, Pastry, and Crackers. 
ses~Try Our Pure Winter Wheat Bran 


Absolutely Free From Screenings 
% Member of the Food Administration 














PHOENIX FLOUR MILL 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, 
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PANSY FLOUR 


da # Sailer Sh 4 FAMOUS FOR IT'S HIGH LO 1 OF 6 Os Os we 
; %* Member of the Food Administration 








Mixed Cars °f Spring and Winter Wheat Flour and Feed Mayflower Mills 











% Member of the Food Administration Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
LaFayette Corn Flour Mills STORAGE 
LAFAYETTE, IND. 
Degerminated and Kiln-Dried TRANS IT 
PEARL HOMINY,GRITS, MEAL 
CORN FLOUR, HOMINY FEED 2 a ee oe 














Elevator Buckets 


We carry in stock at all times a large 
supply of Elevator Buckets, includ- 
ing Caldwell Seamless Steel, Salem, 
Regular Riveted and various styles 
of Malleable Iron. All sizes and gauges for handling different mate- 
rials. Special buckets made to order. Manufacturers of Helicoid 
Screw Conveyor, Steel Elevator Casings, Pulleys, Bearings, Rope 
Sheaves and Gears. Complete equipments of Elevating, Conveying 
and Transmitting Machinery for Grain Elevators, Flour Mills, etc. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


17th St. and Western Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW YORK, Fulton Building, Hudson Terminal 
50 Church Street 


DALLAS, TEXAS, 711 Main Street 
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The Northwestern Miller, in presenting its new advertisers to the trade, 
commends them to the reader in the belief that they are worthy of confidence. 

Knowingly, the Northwestern Miller will not advertise any save reliable 
and trustworthy concerns. The appearance of an advertisement in these 
columns is, therefore, an indication of the financial and moral responsibility 
of the advertiser. If evidence proving the contrary is submitted to the North- 
western Miller, the advertiser will not be permitted to renew his contract 
and the advertisement will be discontinued as soon as possible. 

Advertising which appears herewith for the first time, will hereafter be 
found elsewhere in the paper; when possible, under suitable classification 
headings. 





Important Announcement 
To the Grain and Feed Trades— 


Following the retirement from busi- 
ness of the old-established and widely 
known Kemper Mill & Elevator, 
L. P. NELLIS and E. A. WITTER, 
active principals of the old company, 
are pleased to announce their associa- 
tion in a new organization under 
style of 


The Nellis-Witter Grain & Milling Co. 


The new concern will endeavor to con- 
duct its business on the same broad 
lines as did the old company, and 
hopes to merit similar favor from 
millers and members of the feed and 
grain trades. 


Old friends weleome— 
New friends invited. 


The Nellis- Witter Grain & Milling Co. 


L. P. Nellis a - 
E. A. Witter. Kansas City, Mo. 








F. B. NEWELL, 
Export Vice-President 
Domestic W. C. JOURDAN, 


Secretary 
American Flour Corporation 
Cable Address: “AMFLOURCO”’ Produce Exchange, NEW YORK CITY 














Sell Your Flour and Feed in 
Milwaukee We'sre horeto sell it. 
Cc. O. DICKELMAN CO. 
First Natl. Bank Bldg. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








W. M. READ & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 


30 Mark Lane and 
No. 16 Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
LONDON, E. C. 


Telegrams: ‘““THANEHOOD,”’ London 
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WILLIAM FURST 


Attorney at Law 
Refers to this 


paper 408 to 407 New York Life Building Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Gosdues 


Don’t buy a flour to seep in stock. Find 
one that’s in today and out tomorrow. 


ARVEL 


Always first over the top 


Sometimes high priced, sometimes well 
priced—always priced on value. 


*& Member of the Food Administration 
% Member Anti-Adulteration League. 
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Forty-Sixth Year 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., JANUARY 15, 1919 
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uary 1, under the title “A Heroic 

Miller-Soldier,” there appeared a ref- 
erence to the military career of Colonel 
Asher Miner, of Wilkes-Barre, Pennsyl- 
vania, president and general manager of 
the Miner-Hillard Milling Company of 
that city. Briefly, this recounted his en- 
listment in the Pennsylvania National 
Guard in 1884, as a private, his rise from 
corporal to lieutenant and finally to cap- 
tain; his appointment as colonel and in- 
spector general of rifle practice in 1895; 
his service of five years as colonel of the 
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COLONEL ASHER MINER 


Ninth Regiment of Infantry and his res- 
ignation from this position in 1912. 

It told that in 1916, being then fifty- 
six years old, he rejoined his old regiment 
as its colonel, and two years later went 
with it to France. In August, 1918, his 
regiment went into action, and continued 
fighting until the end of the war. On 
October 4, at Apremont, in the Argonne 
forest, he was dangerously wounded by 
shell fire while leading his command for- 
ward to a more advanced position, but 
continued his efforts until he received a 
severe wound that later necessitated the 


amputation of one of his legs. On the 
recommendation of General Pershing he 
was awarded the Distinguished Service 
Cross for heroism under fire, and was 
made the subject of a cabled report by 
the general. On December 24, Colonel 
Miner arrived in New York and is now in 
the Walter Reed Hospital, Washington, 
where he is resting comfortably, and the 
prospects of his complete recovery are 
excellent. ; 

At the time the article appeared, it 
was impossible to obtain a recent photo- 
graph of Colonel Miner. Through the 


courtesy of W. P. McLaughlin; of the 
Miner-Hillard Milling Company, this’ has 
since been secured and is herewith pub- 
lished. 

In his letter to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, Mr. McLaughlin furnishes some fur- 
ther information regarding Colonel Min- 
er, his record and his regiment, which will 
be interesting. to readers of this publica- 
tion and especially to millers who know 
him so well and favorably in civil life. 
From this letter the following is ex- 
tracted: 

(Continued on page 236.) 














FOR TRADE ACCEPTANCES 


Report to United States Chamber of Com- 
merce Outlines Nature and Purpose 
of Proposed Plan 


The following summary of the argu- 
ments in favor of the use of trade ac- 
ceptances, which have already been con- 
sidered by various millers’ organizations, 
has been issued by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, together with a 
similar summary of the arguments on the 
other side. The statements opposed to 
trade acceptances will be subsequently 
published in The Northwestern Miller. 


Arguments Supporting Trade Acceptances 

Consideration of the usefulness of 
trade acceptances in the domestic trade 
of the United States involves a study of 
the means of facilitating the country’s 
enormous internal commerce, with special 
reference to credit and banking condi- 
tions, 

The Federal Reserve act is intended, 
“to provide for the establishment of. fed- 
eral reserve banks, to furnish an elastic 
currency, to afford means of rediscount- 
ing commercial paper, to establish a more 
effective supervision of banking in the 
United States, and for other purposes.” 
As finally passed by Congress, Dec. 23, 
1913, the reserve act provides, among 
other things, that, . . . “any Federal Re- 
serve bank may discount notes, drafts, 
and bills of exchange arising out of actual 
commercial transactions.” 

The Federal Reserve Board, by regula- 
tion of June 29, 1917, defined a draft or 
bill of exchange as follows: 

“An unconditional order in writing ad- 
dressed by one person to another, other 
than a banker, . . . signed by the person 
giving it, requiring the person to whom 
it is addressed to pay in the United States, 
at a fixed or determinable future time, a 
sum certain in dollars to the order of a 
specified person.” 

The board defined a trade acceptance 
as: 

“A draft or bill of exchange drawn by 
the seller on the purchaser of goods sold 
and accepted by such purchaser.” 

The board defined a promissory note as: 

“An unconditional promise in writing, 
signed by the maker, to pay in the United 
States, at a fixed or determinable future 
time, a sum certain in dollars to order or 
to bearer.” 


CHARACTERISTICS OF TRADE ACCEPTANCES 


From these definitions it would appear 
that, of the three classes of commercial 
paper defined in the regulations, the trade 
acceptance is the one which represents 
particularly the class of commercial paper 
described in the Federal Reserve act, 
namely, that “arising out of actual com- 
mercial transactions.” 

The distinction is clear. A draft or a 
bill-of exchange or a promissory note may 
or may not arise out of an “actual com- 
mercial transaction.” But a trade accept- 
ance, under the definition of the Federal 
Reserve Board, must arise out of such a 
transaction,—that is, it must be drawn by 
the seller on the purchaser of goods sold 
and accepted by such purchaser. 

It is clear, therefore, that Congress, 
in creating the Federal Reserve system, 
and the Federal Reserve Board in defining 
the different classes of commercial paper 
provided for in that system, had in mind 
the production of a class of commercial 
paper which, after coming to Federal 
Reserve banks through rediscount or pur- 
chase, would form a desiravle basis for 
the issue of Federal Reserve notes, there- 
by carrying out an important purpose 
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contemplated by Congress in the Federal 
Reserve act, namely, “to furnish an elas- 
tic currency.” A considerable measure 
of the effectiveness of that system, there- 
fore, would seem to depend upon the ex- 
tent in which the use of acceptances is 
developed in American business. 


DIFFERENCE FROM BANK ACCEPTANCE 


Clear distinction should be drawn be- 
tween the trade acceptance and the bank 
or banker’s acceptance. The latter dif- 
fers from the trade acceptance in that it 
is drawn upon and accepted by a bank. 
The acceptor, a bank, is not the purchas- 
er of the goods; it merely lends its credit 
to the purchaser, charging him a commis- 
sion and arranging with him as to the 
manner in which he will provide the bank 
with funds to meet the acceptance at 
maturity. 

A trade acceptance is drawn upon and 
accepted by the purchaser of the goods. 
No arrangement with, or obligation to, a 
bank is necessary unless the drawer of 
the trade acceptance wishes to realize up- 
on it tnrough discount or sale, and even 
then he has the alternative of disposing 
of it through a bank or upon the open 
market. 

When comparison is made between the 
American trade acceptance and accept- 
ances as used in Europe it is to be re- 
membered that, when an acceptance house 
in European practice gives its acceptance, 
the resulting document would be classed 
as a bank acceptance in the United States; 
if the acceptance house indorses the ac- 
ceptance of its client, the buyer of the 
merchandise for which settlement is be- 
ing made, the document is in effect a 
trade acceptance with a _ banker’s in- 
dorsement. 

The acceptance house, i. ¢., an institu- 
tion which has as its chief business the 
giving of its acceptance, has not yet been 


developed in the United States, presum-. 


ably because our banks have not yet need- 
ed supplementing in this function, Of 
another British institution which enlarges 
the market for discounting—the discount 
house—we already have several examples 
here. 

POSSIBLE EXPANSION IN USE 


Prior to the passage of the Federal 
Reserve act, national banks were not em- 
powered to make acceptances. The new 
law gave them this power, first as to for- 
eign acceptances, and subsequently, by 
amendment of the law, as to transactions 
in domestic trade. In the few years that 
have since elapsed bankers’ acceptances 
have increased greatly in volume, and a 
large “open market” for this class of 
paper has been created. 

This marked development has_ been 
aided by such supplementary legislation 
as the Bill of Lading act, and the Unit- 
ed States Warehouse act, the former of 
which was supported by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States after a 
vote of delegates at an annual meeting. 
These acts provided a larger measure of 
uniformity and security to the banks mak- 
ing acceptances based upon staple com- 
modities. In March, 1917, national banks 
alone had bank acceptance liabilities out- 
standing to the amount of $101,000,000. 
In March of this year this total had in- 
creased to $230,000,000. 


NATIONAL BANKS AS ACCEPTORS 
There is reason to believe that the de- 
velopment of the trade acceptance in 
American business will be even more 
rapid than that of the bank acceptance, 
as the trade acceptance, possessing flex- 
ibility and adaptability to the complex 


needs and credit variations of our domes- 
tic merchandising system, should operate 
in a much larger field than that occupied 
by the bank acceptance. 


TRADE ACCEPTANCE NOT NEW 


The trade acceptance is not a new or 
untried instrument of credit; it is sim- 
ply a particular type of the time-tested 
bill of exchange known and successfully 
used all over the world, and at one time 
extensively used in the domestic trade of 
this country. 

Prior to the Civil War, bills of exchange 
were as familiar in our domestic trade 
as foreign bills of exchange now are in 
our foreign trade, or as both foreign 
and domestic bills are in the trade and 
commerce of modern foreign countries. 
It should be noted, however, that our 
earlier use of bills of exchange, or trade 
bills, was not confined to actual, current, 
commercial transactions, as is the case 
with the trade acceptance under Federal 
Reserve definition and regulation. 

The Civil War wrought great disturb- 
ances and changes in our credit and cur- 
rency systems. Because of rapid fluctua- 
tions in the value of greenbacks, the 
principal paper money of that period, and 
uncertainties as to its future purchasing 
power, because of high and unstable in- 
terest rates and of hazards attending 
even the best credits, sellers sought to 
make all transactions for cash, and of- 
fered high premiums (cash discounts) 
for payments within such short periods 
as to be practically cash. 

As a result of these and other related 
influences, ordinary trade _ obligations 
took the form more and more of open 
charge accounts on the books of the sell- 
er, with the privilege on the part of the 
buyer of securing a premium for paying 
cash within a short period, commonly 10 
days. 

To take advantage of this high cash 
premium, the buyer customarily resorted 
to borrowing, usually upon his own six 
months’ single name paper. Necessarily, 
such borrowing often involved high in- 
terest rates, but the cash discount rate 
obtainable from the seller was still higher, 
and in any case the increased cost in- 
volved in such borrowing was passed on 
to the ultimate consumer. 

After the Civil War, when capital be- 
came more abundant and competition for 
business more keen among all classes of 
distributors, the collection of these open 
accounts was not rigidly enforced at ma- 
turity, and the risks attending merchan- 
dising were proportionately increased. 
Buyers who had contracted on terms al- 
lowing discount for payment in 10 days 
often failed to remit until 15 days, or 
longer, and still deducted the discount, 
or, if the terms were net in 30 or 60 days, 
they delayed payment for weeks or 
months beyond the period agreed upon. 

Thus, the seller was compelled not only 
to act as banker to the buyer, but fre- 
quently to “carry him” for considerable 
periods without direct recompense for 
the extra time taken by the buyer. In 
recent years, some of the evils growing 
out of this system have been checked, 
but new ones have accumulated about the 
open book account method. 

The open account is a source of slow 
collections, bad debts, interest losses, dis- 
putes regarding shipments and grades 
of merchandise, canceled orders, returned 
goods, etc., causing waste and large over- 
head expenses in the attempt to control 
these situations. It permits the weak or 
injudicious buyer to use the seller as an 


involuntary banker. It offers to the buy- 
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er the temptation of over-buying and to 
the seller of over-extension of credit. 

The open book account as a credit 
device ‘is unsound, clumsy and wasteful. 
The expense and annoyance involved in 
the extension of time for payment, in 
the abuse of terms of sale, in excessive 
cash discounts, in the secret assignment 
or selling of accounts receivable, involv- 
ing unreasonably large borrowing mar- 
gins, high interest rates and higher prices 
—these and other injustices lay a heavy 
tax upon American business at this time, 
when soundness, mobility, fluidity, con- 
servation and economy are essential. 

This tax falls upon the sellers, who in 
effect must add it to the price of their 
merchandise. That banks in lending to 
sellers may have sustained losses that are 
either small or large is not pertinent to 
the question. The losses to sellers by 
reason of open accounts have been very 
large. 

Many of these wastes and losses can be 
stopped, and an improvement in credit 
conditions achieved, by the general sub- 
stitution in time payments of the trade 
acceptance for the open book account. 

Some appears to 
have arisen regarding the effect of the 
development of the trade acceptance up- 
on the continuance of the cash discount 
principle. The trade acceptance is not 
necessarily a substitute for dis- 
counts; it need not affect those trades 
where cash discounts prevail, nor need 


misunderstanding 


such 


it lead to a revival of the cash discount 
system in trades or lines where it has been 
abolished. 

The adoption of the trade acceptance 
merely replaces the open account on the 
seller’s books, with a written acknowl- 
edgment of the buyer’s obligation in 
such form as to make it a more readily 
available instrument of credit. 


METHOD OF USING TRADE DISCOUNT 

In the employment of the trade ac- 
ceptance, where time is allowed, a seller 
in rendering his invoice or statement 
quotes any customary cash discount he 
offers and at the same time sends a trade 
acceptance form, properly made out for 
the net amount due at the end of the 
credit period. 

The buyer then has the alternative of 
signing the acceptance as drawn, indicat- 
ing the bank at which it will be payable, 
and returning the acceptance promptly 
to the seller, or of remitting at once for 
the account, in the latter event availing 
himself of any anticipation privilege that 
may be offered. 

If the buyer does not take advantage 
of any cash discount that is offered, but 
gives his acceptance, the seller can either 
hold it until maturity or discount or seil 
it at once, thus obtaining immediate use 
of the funds. 

While the trade acceptance is not pro- 
posed as a substitute for cash discounts, 
still its development brings into the situa- 
tion possibilities of interest to business 
men who are in the habit of offering cash 
discount inducements, and to those in the 
habit of taking advantage of these in- 
ducements as well. 

A purchaser who enjoys a reputation 
for being able to pay cash, or for tak- 
ing advantage of the 10 or 15 day credit 
term ordinarily included in cash discount 
practice, should be considered an excel- 
lent risk. His trade acceptance should 
be considered of high class all along the 
line, whether in. the possession of the 
seller of the merchandise, or of the dis- 
counting bank, or of the rediscounting 
Federal Reserve bank. 


(Continued on page 238.) 
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“The hole the guv’ment’s in account of guaranteein’ the 
wheat price,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, “reminds me considerable of the time Bill 

Ee told his son Sam he’d furnish corn to 


ones in about six weeks what 


no less’n a thousand timber 
bis runners he'd hived up from 
: over in the hills, an’ danged ef old 
home didn’t have to mortgage his 








FAVORS A BIG CROP 

While millers generally are looking for- 
ward to next season’s wheat crop with its 
guaranteed price as if its probable size 
were to be deprecated, the writer of the 
following communication, Mr. G, F. All- 
mendinger, of Ann Arbor, Michigan, him- 
self a miller, takes a contrary view, de- 
ploring any tendency toward reducing the 
crop. He believes that the safest course 
is to seed the largest possible crop. 

Mr. Allmendinger says: 

“We believe the man next to Mr. Hoover 
in the Food Administration is Mr. Barnes, 


formerly of Minnesota and, more recently, 


of New York. Mr. Barnes has advised 
that no further effort be made to increase 
the wheat area, any increase now, of 
course, being in the spring wheat acreage. 
The Food Administration also has now 
given permission for us to grind wheat for 
cattle or hog feed, while only a few weeks 
ago we compelled customers to take as 
many pounds of substitutes for wheat 
flour as we sold of the wheat flour, this 
being under government direction. 

“It has seemed to the writer that one 
injunction and possibly both were ex- 
treme. The two orders within the space 
of a few weeks certainly do not har- 
monize. As the guess of others may be 
as good as the guess of Mr. Barnes with 
reference to the size of the crop which at 
this date has, in large measure, not yet 
been put into the ground, I would like 
to dissent from Mr. Barnes’s recommenda- 
tion, and do so with the belief that the 
seeding of the largest crop possible this 
coming spring is by far the safer course. 

“When we came to the new crop last 
summer there was only enough wheat in 
the United States to last the country for 
ten days’ time. When we get to the new 
crop this year, the amount of wheat will 
be greatly depleted. The amount remain- 
ing will form no considerable surplus 
after our allies and after neutral nations 
have had their requirements supplied. 
Now let us suppose that, instead of such 
a bumper crop as Mr. Barnes antici- 
pates, we have a crop failure; what is the 
result going to be? 

“It has been the theory in this country 
that a crop failure is impossible, and the 
writer always believed this until the oat 
crop of a few years since was attacked 
by smut from one end of the country to 
the other, The first oats that were har- 


vested in Texas were afflicted. When the 
oats of Oklahoma were ripe it was found 
that the same disease had attacked the 
crop of that state. It extended into 
Kansas, and into Nebraska, and it went 
east and west practically from one ocean 
to the other. That year the writer had 
a crop of oats just south of Ann: Arbor, 
that was anywhere from one-third to one- 
half of pure smut, and since that time he 
has not believed the old theory that it is 
impossible to have a serious crop failure 
all over the country. 

“There are understood to be five thou- 
sand Bolshevikis in Detroit today, and 
many other thousands in all our large 
cities. Now given a failure of the wheat 
crop—an empty dinner pail—and how 
many will there be? And will we have 
duplicated the performances of Russia, 
which are now extending into Germany? 
I am of the opinion that at this time every 
bushel of wheat that can be raised should 
be raised, and if there is a surplus, let 
the United States government commence 
to store up a supply against a year of 
famine. With suitable storage regula- 
tions, there could be no hazard about the 
carrying of such a crop, and it seems to 
me there would be a very comfortable 
feeling if we knew we had several hun- 
dred million bushels of wheat in reserve 
to be used in the short year which is some 
time likely to overtake us. 

“We are boasting about our advances in 
all directions, but we have been taking 
absolute chances on our food supply for 
many years past. It is a pertinent ques- 
tion to ask, if this Yankee nation, which 
believes itself to be so far in the fore- 
front, could not with profit take a few 
pages from the story of one Joseph, whose 
record was written in Egypt many hun- 
dred years ago. Instead of cutting down 
the wheat crop of 1919, let it -be increased, 
and if it breaks all records, let us thank 
God we have it and that such a crop gives 
our government an opportunity to store 
up a reserve against an evil day, which 
may some time come. It will be far 
cheaper than fighting men who carry 
empty dinner pails by and by.” 

The foregoing views are probably not 
shared by many millers, and The North- 
western Miller is not disposed to indorse 
them. While it would not discourage the 
growth of wheat under any circumstances, 
and does not believe that a crop which is 







handled in a natural way can ever be bur- 
densome, yet, under existing circum- 
stances, with a price guaranteed, the gov- 
ernment might be embarrassed by an ab- 
normally large crop, since it would not 
only have to pay the guaranteed price for 
it but, having disregarded the law of sup- 
ply and demand in establishing the price, 
would necessarily be obliged to provide 
some means of handling the crop on an 
inflated, arbitrary and artificial price 
basis. The larger the crop, the greater 
the difficulties in this proceeding. 

This, of course, is the problem now 
facing the government, and it is a very 
serious one, involving not only the prob- 
able loss of an enormous sum, the differ- 
ence between the legitimate or world’s 
market value of wheat and the very high 
one guaranteed as a war measure, but 
also some system of disposing of the wheat 
after it has been purchased, This ma- 
chinery must be extra-trade in its char- 
acter, for the ordinary commercial and 
industrial methods of handling the crop 
cannot be depended upon, without assist- 
ance, co-operation or protection from the 
government, to perform their usual func- 
tions. Elevators and millers cannot be 
expected to buy wheat at the government 
price and sell it, or its product, on a basis 
satisfactory to the consumer, who de- 
mands bread at the world’s price. 

How far it shall extend and by what 
means government co-operation shall be 
applied in disposing of the wheat crop, 
once it is raised, are questions which are 
now being earnestly considered. No doubt 
they will be finally answered in a satis- 
factory manner, but it seems unnecessary 
to complicate them by encouraging a 
larger crop. In fact, no encouragement 
is necessary with such a price guaranty, 
nor would any discouragement be effective 
in the face of it. It is safe to say that 
every farmer will raise all the wheat he 
possibly can, in view of the existing guar- 
anty, and it is probable that the coming 
wheat crop will largely exceed all previous 
records, 

While the government guaranty was, 
under the circumstances, unnecessary, yet, 
at the time it was made, the prospects 
seemed to be that the war would continue 
during the greater part of the present 
year, at least, and it appeared highly de- 
sirable to stimulate production to the 
utmost. It was then a question of quan- 
tity, not price, and although it may cost 
the government a billion dollars, as events 
have happily turned out, to bridge the 
difference between the world’s price and 
that which it pays the American farmer 
for his wheat (unless it determines to pass 
this loss on to the domestic consumer in a 
disproportionate bread price), if this in- 
surance against scarcity served to shorten 
the war, as it undoubtedly did, it is money 
well expended. No doubt the knowledge 
that America was enormously stimulating 
wheat production with a view to abun- 
dantly feeding the allies had its due in- 
fluence in weakening the enemy’s re- 
sistance. 

Be that as it may, the government guar- 
anty is a fact accomplished, and its cost 
can be added to that of the war. There is 
no question that it will be made good. 
Such being the case, it remains to be seen 
how far it will be extended and in what 
manner, so as to protect the grain handler, 
the flour manufacturer and the bread 
eater; but beyond this guaranty there 
seems to be no necessity to encourage 
wheat production; it alone is sufficient. 

Perhaps when the world’s needs are 
more fully understood the coming crop, 
even if it excéeds present anticipations, 
will not appear to be so cumbersome as 
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it looks now; beyond immediate require- 
ments there are vast reserves to be re- 
plenished and the uncertainties of the 
future in respect of crop conditions are 
still to be reckoned with. However, from 
present prospects it would appear that, 
whereas the question not long since was 
one of quantity rather than price, it will 
become one of price rather than quantity, 
and to this the government, being respon- 
sible, must supply the answer. 


CROSS-QUESTIONING THE EGO 

Efficiency is a splendid thing, a most 
admirable and desirable attribute. Some 
are born efficient, some acquire efficiency, 
and, in these days of experts well adver- 
tised, some may have efficiency thrust 
upon them through the medium of a cor- 
respondence course. 

The not too bright young man who is 
earnest and aspiring and eager for self- 
advancement will doubtless welcome with 
ardor and enthusiasm any adventitious 
aids to the acquirement of this quality, 
but more experienced and mature persons, 
who have long since sadly concluded that 
they are familiar with their own limita- 
tions, and are convinced that these cannot 
be enlarged in six easy lessons by mail, 
to any extent justifying the effort, are 
apt to regard these methods of self-devel- 
opment with some degree of skepticism 
and treat them irreverently. 

One of these recently received a series 
of thirty questions propounded by an 
apostle of theoretic efficiency, to which he 
replied as follows: 

1. Do you like your work? 

No. 

2, Have you learned the best, quickest 
and easiest way of doing it? 

Yes; have some one else do it. 

Are you thoroughly informed on 
“Scientific Management” ? 

Only know of one way: get at it and 
do it. 

4. Do you know where your greatest 
power lies? 

Yes, but I won’t tell. 

5. Have you a fixed goal, in the line 
with your supreme talent? 

Have no goal or talent, except to try 
and possibly succeed in being useful. 

6. Do you believe absolutely in your 
own future? 

Am living in the past. 

Are you in perfect physical health? 

Yes; if I felt any better would be ill. 

8. Have you learned how to get well, 
and keep well? 

Am learning. 

9. Can you be optimistic under all cir- 
cumstances? 

Yes, when not in pain. 

10. Do you realize which of your habits, 
thoughts or emotions make you efficient? 

Yes:—sleep. 

11. Have you made an inventory of 
your mental and moral traits? 

I check up daily. 

12. Are you correcting your known 
weaknesses: mental, financial, social or 
spiritual? 

Working hard on my financial. 

13. Have you discovered which foods, 
baths and exercises increase your energy 
and heighten your mentality? 

All good foods, baths and exercises in- 
crease energy; decline to testify regard- 
ing my mentality. 

14. Do you breathe deeply and hold an 
erect posture? 

My breath has no bottom, and am as 
erect as most men of my age. 

15. Is your sleep long and dreamless 
and refreshing, with your sleeping room 
perfectly ventilated? 


No, I have the same dreams as any old 
man; sleep with eyes and windows open. . 

16. Do you drink three pints of pure 
water daily? 

Yes, if I can get bourbon to go with it. 

17. Do you eat slowly, moderately, reg- 
ularly? 

Depends upon the action of the market. 

18. Is all your clothing made loose, to 
allow blood and nerves free play? 

Buying ready-made clothing. 

19. Are you independent, fearless, posi- 
tive? 

Have always had an ambition to be in- 
dependent. Am fearless if I don’t have 
to fight. Am not positive, but negative. 

20. Are you tactful, cautious, cour- 
teous? ‘A 

Growing cautious. 

21. Have you secured the best possible 
advisers and associates? 

Yes, my wife. 

22. Are your co-workers eager to help 
make your plans a success? 

My fingers are crossed. ° 

23. Do you wish your rivals well, and 
never speak ill of them? 

I do not work overtime at it. Am sure 
I speak as well of them as they do of me. 

24. Do you work harder than anybody 
else in your business? 

I tell my wife I do. 

25. Have you learned the science of 
planning your day ahead? 

Yes; think if I had my life to live over 
again, would not look so far ahead. 

26. Can you relax entirely in your 
leisure hours? 

Don’t have any such hours. 

27. Are you saving money systemati- 
cally? 

No, only to pay debts. 

28. Do you enjoy art, music, literature 
and the presence of little children? 

Trying to make a living has crowded 
out art. I love harmony and melody, but 
most music is only noise. All old people 
love children, but all children do not love 
old people. 

29. Does your highest ambition include 


some real service to humanity? . 


Yes, if allowed to select my own hu- 
manity. ° 

30. Have you a great love in your life 
to steady, cheer and empower you? 

Yes, I married her. 





Neutral Vessels to Be Released 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 11.—The 
Shipping Board has announced that neu- 
tral vessels will hereafter be permitted to 
charter to private time charterers as in 
pre-war times. In taking this action the 
board rescinded a resolution adopted last 
April by which it assumed complete con- 
trol over more than 350 Norwegian, Dan- 
ish and Swedish steamships. This fleet is 
not to be indiscriminately dumped back 
upon the market. The plan is to release 
the vessels at the expiration of their char- 
ters, some of which extend to the late fall 
of this year. Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





Seed Samples Tested 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 11.—Nearly 
17,000 samples of seed were received for 
test last year at the seed-testing labora- 
tory of the Department of Agriculture in 
Washington, and 11,349 samples at the 
five branch laboratories maintained in co- 
operation with state institutions. 

The enforcement of the seed-importa- 
tion act has served to prevent many ship- 
ments from being distributed in their 
original condition. 
red clover were prohibited entry on ac- 
count of the presence of weed and dead 
seed. Approximately one-half of this was 
recleaned in bond. 

Because of the difficulties of transat- 
lantic shipment, imports of almost all 
kinds of seed have fallen off, bluegrass 
from Canada and winter rape from Japan 
being the only two items of imports which 
have exceeded those of the previous year. 

Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 


Over 675,000 lbs of~* 


NEW KANSAS CITY MILL 


Kaull Milling Co. Announces Plans for 1,200 
to 1,500-bbl Structure, to Be Ready 
by Next Harvest 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 14—(Special 
Telegram)—The Kaull Milling Co., with 
headquarters at Kansas City, and operat- 
ing mills at Glen Elder and Simpson, 
Kansas, announces the completion of 
plans whereby it will immediately begin 
the construction of a 1,200 to 1,500 bbl 
modern concrete fireproof mill at Kansas 
City. 

The announcement follows the closing 
of a contract for the purchase of the site 
and buildings of the R. E. Kidder Flour 
Mills Co., whose mill burned several weeks 
ago. At the time of the fire only the 
flour mill property was destroyed, the el- 
evator, power plant and auxiliary build- 
ings remaining standing. The property 
is located on the Frisco railroad and is 
regarded as an exceedingly desirable one 
for a flour ‘mill. 

The Kidder company will retire from 
the milling business. The Kaull Milling 
Co. has been established in business in 
Kansas for a quarter of a century, and 
for several years past has been conducted 
by sons of the founder, W. J. and L. J. 
Kaull, the former being president and 
the latter secretary and treasurer. About 
four months ago the company moved its 
principal office to Kansas City. <A. L. 
Pearson, formerly connected with the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., is sales- 
manager of the concern. He should not 
be confused with Elmer E. Pierson, a 
Kansas City flour broker. 

Work on the new mill will be started 
immediately, with a view to having it 
ready for operation by harvest. 

R. E. Sverre. 





FOOD ON WAY TO BALKANS 


First Cargo Reaches Trieste, but Situation Is 
Reported by Herbert C. Hoover to 
Be Extremely Serious 


Wasurneoton, D. C., Jam 11.—The food 
situation in the Balkans is reported to be 
perilous, in a cablegram received by the 
Food Administration from Herbert C. 
Hoover. 

“The first cargo of foodstuffs shipped 
through the co-operation of the War de- 
partment and Food Administration has 
arrived at Trieste, and other cargoes 
should arrive at Cattaro and other points 
on the Adriatic Sea in the next three 
days,’ Mr. Hoover cabled. “These sup- 
plies are intended for Serbia and the ter- 
ritory recently amalgamated with Serbia 
in Bosnia and Montenegro, where the dis- 
tress is very acute. The only connection 
is by railroad from the Adriatic Sea, the 
Bulgarians having destroyed the railroad 
from Salonica, Greece, beyond the possi- 
bility of repair inside of four months. 

“Colonel McIntdsh has already arrived 
in Trieste, Austria. Colonel Atwood and 
staff leave tonight for Ragusa, en route 
for Belgrade, leaving representatives at 
Cattaro and other points. Dr. Vernon 
Kellogg, Colonel Grove and Hugh Gibson 
leave Berne tonight by special train for 
Warsaw, via Vienna, to take charge of 
relief measures which it is hoped to de- 
velop for Poland. 

“A commission representing the Ameri- 
can, French, British and Italian govern- 
ments, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Alonzo Taylor, with the assistance of 
Captain T. T. C. Gregory, of the United 
States army, is leaving tonight for Vienna 
in response to representations as to the 
dangerous situation which has developed 
in that city. The representatives of the 
Viennese municipalities now at Berne 
state that food supplies for the 2,000,000 
people in the city of Vienna will not last 
for more than 10 days. Owing to the 
disorganization of railroads in Austria 
and the separating of Hungary and 
Czecho-Slovakia, Vienna is practically cut 
off from any supplies. 

“So far the Bolsheviki have been kept 
under control in Vienna, but advices in- 
dicate that unless foodstuffs can be fur- 
nished for the city it will be impossible 
to maintain order. The Swiss government 
is proposing to forward at once about a 
week’s supply for the city, but the situa- 
tion in Switzerland will not permit giving 
more than a few days’ relief. 

“The American and allied ministers in 
Roumania have telegraphed to their re- 
spective governments that, after investi- 
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gating, are convinced that the food 
supply of Roumania will not last for more 
than another 30 days, and that immediate 
steps for relief must be taken if the coun- 
try is not to be submerged by Bolshevism. 
Methods of relief are under consideration, 
but present extreme difficulties. The rail- 
roads of Roumania are largely broken 
down. There is a great deal of port de- 
struction, and there is no bunker coal in 
the Black Sea except what can be bor- 
rowed from the allied navies. Further, 
Roumania is entirely without funds to pay 
for food.” 
Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





ARGENTINE CORN IMPORTS 


War Trade Board A 8 i ot” 





Embargo, Aimed to Relieve Short- 
age in United States 


Wasurnoton, D. C., Jan. 11.—The War 
Trade Board has announced a suspension 
of the embargo on the importation of 
Argentine corn. This action was taken, 
it was explained, on the recommendation 
of the Food Administration. It is de- 
signed to relieve a shortage of corn in the 
United States and to lower the price. 

The board has also announced that all 
restrictions on the importation of corn 
and rice are withdrawn, and that favor- 
able consideration will be given to appli- 
cations for the export of rice, for licenses 


' for the shipment of jute and jute prod- 


ucts, except yarns, and nitrate bags, to 
all destinations, and to export wheat flour 
to the British possessions in the western 
hemisphere. A consular visé upon appli- 
cation for licenses to export wheat flour 
to Mexico is no longer necessary. 

In order to expedite foreign shipments 
of foodstuffs, the board has announced 
that individual applications for export 
licenses for France and Italy need no 
longer be referred, respectively, to the 
French High Commission and the Italian 
High Commission. This supplements 
similar action taken by the board previ- 
ously with respect to export licenses for 
Great Britain. The board reiterates its 
warning to the effect that exporters should 
acquaint themselves thoroughly with the 
import requirements of the country of 
destination, as regulations of some of 
the allied countries, which were in force 
prior to the armistice, are still effective. 

Licenses for the export of American 
commodities on the free list to Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark and Holland will be 
issued freely hereafter, subject only to 
such import restrictions as may be im- 
posed by the country of destination. 
Goods may now be shipped to those coun- 
tries on any vessel, instead of only on ves- 
sels flying the flag which belongs to the 
country of destination. 

Import restrictions have been lifted 
from vegetable fibers and textile grasses, 
except jute. Among the important items 
included in this classification are hemp 
cloth, binder twine, coir yarn, ramie cloth, 
rattan mats, cocoa fiber matting, linen of 
all sorts for dress goods, upholstery and 
table use, and canvas duck. As European 
linens have already been moving freely, 
this import relaxation will chiefly influ- 
ence linen goods coming from the Orient. 
Imported bags and jute are subject to 
allocation by the War. Trade Board, act- 
ing in conjunction with the War Indus- 
tries Board and the Food Administration, 
as previously announced. 

All grain, vegetable and field seeds, ex- 
cept red clover seed, have been removed 
from the export conservation list. As a 
result England, France, Italy, Japan and 
their colonies, as well as Belgium and the 
Belgian Congo, will hereafter have in- 
creased opportunities for readily obtain- 
ing such products. Export to the coun- 
tries mentioned will require no individual 
licenses, as is necessary in case of export 
to other countries. 

Declaration of all such shipments must 
specifically indicate that the commodity 
is to be used solely for seed purposes, and 
not for food. All grass seeds, and such 
garden seeds as peas and beans, are in- 
cluded, as well as all grain seeds, such as 
wheat, barley, rye and oats. Red clover 
is excepted because there is a serious 
shortage of that seed in this country. 


Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





Bermuda, B. W. I., during 1917 im- 
ported 100,844 bbls flour from the United 
oa compared with 144,676 from Can- 
ada. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
; with Maximum Output 
The attached table gives the flour output 


at milling centers for the last. two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 
Jan, 12 Jan, 13 


Jan.11 Jan.4 1918 1917 











Minneapolis ....297,265 309,270 294,210 296,970 
St. Pawl siccces BS.BTT 6,744 a cc es cccvee 
Duluth-Superior 18,725 6,150 28,335 12,890 
Milwaukee ..... 2,800 11,800 4,000 8,000 

Totals ...cce. 327,167 333,964 326,545 317,950 
Outside mills*..145,940 ...... 148,090 128,050 

Ag’gate sprg.473,107 ...... 474,635 446,000 
St. Louis ...... 31,000 20,100 25,400 37,600 
St. Louist ..... 51,900 41,700 50,400 52,400 
Buffalo ........135,650 124,200 102,570 107,500 
Rochester + 6,700 8,600 ...... 11,600 
Chicago ....... 22,250 19,750 22,000 18,250 


Kansas City.... 57,000 49,000 68,700 63,500 
Kansas City!...221,236 215,746 226,566 213,025 
4 1 5 


Omaha .....+... BG498: 27,464 caccne sovics 
Tole@o. ..cscecs 25,590 21,416 30,300 32,000 
Toledof ....... 43,667 52,238 43,296 71,665 
Nashville** . 86,453 61,449 49,440 81,475 
Portland, Oreg. 37,587 29,759 29,871 ...... 
Seattle ........ 23,355 33,690 38,135 24,556 
Tacoma .....?2. 19,665 29,040 46,640 30,325 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Jan. 12 Jan, 13 


Jan.11 Jan. 4 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ...... 57 59 57 57 
Bt. PME cs ascrvices 80 64 6s - 
Duluth-Superior .. 52 12 79 36 
Outside mills* .... 71 82 67 58 
Average spring... 65 54 60 56 
Milwaukee ........ 15 66 33 66 
St. Louis ......... 61 40 50 76 
Bt. Lowiaf ....6sse. 67 54 65 68 
Buffalo ...cweccecs 81 75 61 64 
Rochester ........ 36 46 as 57 
CREGERD 6 dvceecces 85 65 82 61 
Kansas City ...... 70 61 83 89 
Kansas Cityft ..... 54 53 81 73 
Omaha .....-+-+-+s 60 73 es ee 
WOOT wccccscccss 53 45 63 67 
ToleGo§  secccvesers 51 57 59 63 
Nashville** ....... 48 32 41 51 
Portland, Oregon.. 92 73 90 +: 
CEEEE 6.84 0.0 onde 49 72 81 60 
yo ee ee 34 50 81 54 
Totals .cesccccee SF 57 67 62 
Minnesota-Dakotas 65 54 60 56 
Other states ...... 5 58 67 65 


Flour output for week ending Jan. 11 at all 
above points shows no change from week 
ending Jan. 4. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 


out- 


Louis, 


Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 
{Flour made by central states mills, in- 


cluding those of Toledo. 
**Flour made by. southeastern 
cluding Nashville. 


mills, in- 





Hopeful as to Corn-Milling 

Secretary Lackey, of the American 
Corn Millers’ Federation, is strongly of 
the opinion that corn-milling is going to 
show a decided improvement within a few 
weeks, probably by March 1. He re- 
turned to Chicago early last week after 
several days spent in the South, and a 
careful survey of wheat supplies con- 
vinces him that many mills will be unable 
to operate to any great extent in the 
manufacturing of wheat products. 

He is likewise confident that many 
bakers that have heretofore made use 
of corn flour as a substitute will continue 
the use of same, and that the public in 
general will find it necessary to use corn 
flour and corn products, owing to the 
scarcity of wheat flour. 

“T have personally been advised by sev- 
eral bakers that they favor the use of 
corn flour to a considerable extent in the 
manufacturing of bread, and mills that 
have heretofore groduced a high-grade 
corn flour will unquestionably find an 
outlet for same with the baking industry,” 
said Mr. Lackey. 

Two or three milling concerns that have 
been prominent in the manufacturing of 
wheat flour, and engaged in corn-milling 
in this territory, have dismantled their 
mills and ceased the producing of this 
commodity. It is stated that the produc- 
tion of corn flour is gradually going back 
to about the same amount as was manu- 
factured during pre-war times. 

A -special meeting of the officers, the 
Board of Directors and committeemen of 
the American Corn Millers’ Federation 
will be held in Chicago in the office of 
Secretary Douglas W. Lackey, Postal 
Telegraph Building, Friday, Jan. 10, to 
consider policy matters, legislative pro- 
gramme and traffic conditions. 
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MR. BELL ON COMMITTEE 


Accepts Appointment as Chairman of Special 
Committee to Safeguard Millers’ In- 
terests on 1919 Crop 


The question of the guaranteed price 
of wheat of the 1919 crop, so far as it 
directly affects the millers, will be han- 
dled through the former Milling Division 
chairmen. At a meeting of the Federa- 
tion Committee on Export Trade and 
Legislation, held Jan. 10, a recommenda- 
tion was made to President Kelley that 
a special legislative committee be ap- 
pointed to deal with legislation neces- 
sary to handle the 1919 crop under gov- 
ernment guaranty. 

It was further recommended that this 
committee be composed of the former 
Milling Division chairmen, with James F. 
Bell as chairman. Mr. Bell subsequent- 
ly accepted the appointment, and the 
committee will proceed at once to Wash- 
ington. 





Handling Next Wheat Crop 

Cricaco, Iut., Jan. 11.—John J. Stream, 
chairman of the Coarse Grain Division 
of the United States Food Administra- 
tion, who was in Chicago this week, said 
the Food Administration is closing up its 
business as rapidly as possible. He be- 
lieves the time has come when there must 
be a downward readjustment in values 
of foodstuffs. Argentine grain prices 
are low, as compared with those in the 
United States, and there must be a re- 
vision. He believes that the values here 
are too high, and that speculation will 
not be permitted to enhance them. 

As to the 1919 wheat crop, he says 
preparations are being made for handling 
it. People at Washington are very much 
at sea over what to do with it, and say 
that they would welcome suggestions from 
the grain trade. Unless members of the 
latter can suggest feasible methods for 
handling it, it will be care for vy the 
government, and the grain trade will not 
be able to do any business in it. The bill 
that Congressman Lever is preparing 
provides for a big increase in the capital 
of the Grain Corporation, which is now 
$150,000,000. 

C. H. CHarren. 





Registered Cable Addresses 

The chief cable censor at Washington 
announces that, effective Jan. 1, any per- 
son or firm in the United States or its pos- 
sessions who does not already possess a 
registered cable address will be permitted 
to register one such address with the tele- 
graph and cable companies for use in 
cablegrams addressed to the registrant. 

Effective the same date, restrictions on 
the use of cable addresses registered since 
July 1, 1914, and prohibition of the use 
of cable addresses registered since Jan. 1, 
1917, are removed. All registered ad- 
dresses, irrespective of the date of regis- 
tration, may be used in cablegrams from 
countries with which the use of a regis- 
tered address is permitted. 

No change is made in the existing rules 
as to the countries with which the use of 
registered address is permitted. No 
change is made in the existing rule that 
only one registered address may be used 
by one person or firm. 





Panama Road Buying Flour 

The Panama Railroad Co. has invited 
bids for hard wheat patent flour in sacks 
for shipment from the mill in time to 
reach New York during the week ending 
Saturday, Feb. 15. The quantities desired 
are 3,000 196-lb new Osnaburgs; 500 98-Ib 
jutes, each containing 14 7-lb cottons; 250 
98-lb jutes, each containing 28 3¥,-lb cot- 
tons; and 30 100-lb cases, each containing 
4 tins of 25 lbs each. Bids will be re- 
ceived until 2 p.m. Tuesday, Jan. 14, at 
the office of the commissary purchasing 
agent, Panama Railroad Co., 24 State 
Street, New York City. 





Price Fixing Prohibited 

Wasurnoton, D. C., Jan. 11.—Attorney 
General Gregory has served notice on 
manufacturers and business men general- 
ly that any attempt to continue price- 
fixing by combinations or voluntary agree- 
ments after the manner of arrangements 
negotiated by the War Industries Board 
and other governmental agencies during 
the war is in violation of the Sherman 
act and will be prosecuted. 

Manufacturers and dealers may, how- 
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ever, under the Webb law, enter into com- 
binations and fix prices for export. A 
number of concerns have already filed 
with the Federal Trade Commission a 
statement of their intention to proceed 
under the Webb act to enter export com- 
binations. 

The Department of Justice will prob- 
ably later make an official announcement 
regarding the expiration of price-fixing 
agreements negotiated as part of the war 
programme, after which prosecutions for 
continuance of the arrangement will be 
in order. 

Ricuarp B. Warnrovs. 


RULES FURTHER DEBATED 


Committee Goes to Washington to Discuss 
Matters Relating to Interpretation of 
Milling Division Rules 


As a result of the meeting of millers 
held in Chicago Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Jan. 7-8, a special committee of six 
was appointed to go to Washington and 
present the views of the larger commit- 
tee regarding certain questions that had 
not been fully and clearly expressed in 
the statement which formed the basis. for 
discussion, and which was published in 
full in last- week’s issue of The North- 
western Miller. These questions largely 
pertained to certain geographical dis- 
tricts. 

Except as-regards these points, it is 
understood that the committee arrived 
at an agreement to accept the statement 
prepared by the members of the former 
Millers’ Committee as the basis for inter- 
preting the rules of the Milling Division, 
in so far as there had been disputes re- 
garding them between certain of the 
millers and the Division of Enforcement. 








EXPORT TRADE CONDITIONS 


Federation Committee Urges Proper Consid- 
eration for Export Flour—Arrival 
Draft for West Indies Trade 


The following bulletin was issued Jan. 
13 by Secretary Husband, of the Millers’ 
National Federation: 

Announcement is made that the War 
Trade Board will now give favorable 
consideration to applications for licenses 
to export wheat flour to British posses- 
sions in the western hemisphere, espe- 
cially the West Indies. Announcement 
has already been made that restrictions 
on flour trade with Cuba will be removed 
Feb. 1. 

At a meeting of the Federation Com- 
mittee on Export Trade and Legislation, 
held at Federation office, Friday, Jan. 
10, these announcements were made, and 
the committee passed a resolution recom- 
mending that for the time being, on all 
sales to Central and South America, West 
Indies, Porto Rico and Cuba, terms be 
arrival draft or draft subject to bank- 
er’s acceptance. The committee urges 
that millers adopt these terms for their 
own protection. 


GENERAL EXPORT SITUATION 


At this meeting of the Committee on 
Export Trade and Legislation, steps were 
taken to secure from the Railroad Ad- 
ministration proper -.consideration for 
flour for export as against wheat; this 
particularly refers to storage charges 
and improved facilities for handling flour 
at seaboard. It was also decided that 
the Federation would bring all influence 
possible to bear to secure a return of the 
through export bill of lading. 





Ocean Tonnage Increased 

Wasuinoron, D. C., Jan. 11.—The fol- 
lowing cablegram has been received from 
Consul General Robert P. Skinner, Lon- 
don, England: The Ministry of Ship- 
ping announces increased tonnage avail- 
able for bringing imports to Great Brit- 
ain by 10,000,000 tons of goods a year. Al- 
ready the amount of space available for 
commercial cargo in the North Atlantic 
is doubled, and instead of cargo compet- 
ing for space, space is now competing 
for cargo. 





Object to Railroad Ruling 
At a meeting of the National Council 
of Farmers’ Co-operative Associations in 
Chicago, Dec. 30, it was decided to con- 
test in the courts the United States Rail- 
road Administration’s order No. 57, which 
relates to the filing and payment of claims 


for loss and damage to grain shipments, 
in case the order is not withdrawn. . It 
is contended that the intent of the order 
to make it the duty of the shipper to prove 
that loss or damage is due to the negli- 
gence of the carrier is in direct contradic- 
tion of law. 

Objection also is taken to denial of 
payment in the case of claims due to de- 
fective coopering of cars by the shipper. 
The National Council of Farmers’ Co- 
operative Associations is asking all other 
organizations of shippers to join with 
them in bringing suit, should this course 
be considered necessary. 


WEST INDIES TRADE OPEN 


All Embargoes for British West Indies Lifted 
—Whole Western Hemisphere Now Open 
Except Cuba, Which Opens Feb. 1 


A special telegram to The Northwest- 
ern Miller from an official of the United 
States Food Administration, under date 
of Jan. 8, states that “we have just ar- 
ranged with the War Trade Board to lift 
all embargoes on flour for the British 
West Indies, so that American millers 
and flour exporters can have free access. 

“This leaves the whole western hemi- 
sphere open to American millers and flour 
exporters without restriction, except as 
to Cuba, which will be handled through 
the Grain Corporation until Feb. 1. Aft- 
er that date all restrictions with refer- 
ence to Cuban flour will also be lifted.” 








DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Demand for Mill Shipment Slow, with Pres- 
sure to Sell on Spot—Mill Prices 
Firm—Feed Nominal 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Boston, Mags., Jan. 14.—Demand for 
flour for mill shipment slow, with prices 
unchanged, Some pressure to sell on 
spot, and eoncessions of 25@75c have 
been made, with unsatisfactory results. 
Easier market on all corn products, with 
slow demand. Spring and winter bran, 
middlings and mixed feed lower, with 
light offerings and quiet; other feeds dull 
and unchanged. 

Louis W. DePass. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 14.—Flour market 
very dull; domestic buyers holding off, 
and very little new business being done. 
Mills are holding prices firm. Wheat 
feed rather dull, as mills are holding 
prices above buyers’ views; a light busi- 
ness in other feedstuffs. 

Peter DERLIEN. 


Purapvetpnia, Pa., Jan. 14.—Flour 
dull and weak, with buyers and sellers 
apart. Winter straight, $9.75@10; oth- 
er grades unchanged. 

Samvet S. DAnitets. 





Head of Press Bureau Knighted 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 11.—Wash- 
ington friends of Geoffrey Butler, head 
of the British Bureau of Information in 
New York, were pleased to note that he 
was included in the January Ist list of 
honors conferred by the British govern- 
ment. He has been knighted, and is 
now Sir Geoffrey Butler. Before coming 
to the United States Sir Geoffrey was in 
charge of the press censorship bureau in 
London. When Mr. Balfour came to this 
country immediately after the United 
States entered the war, he brought Mr. 
Butler with him to be in charge of press 
matters in Washington. 

On Mr. Balfour’s return Mr. Butler 
located in New York, and carried on a 
large and important work from that base. 
A part of his work during ‘the past year 
has included the organizing of groups of 
American editors to visit England and 
the battle fronts, with a view to giving 
them a first-hand understanding of the 
part that England was taking in the war. 
Lady Butler is a Pennsylvanian. 

Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 





New Yorker Receives Knighthood 

T. Ashley Sparks, director and general 
agent of the Cunard and Anchor lines in 
the United States and Canada, has just 
been created a Knight Commander of the 
British Empire, as recognition of his 
services as head of the British Ministry 
of Shipping in the port of New York. 


ered.” 
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IMPORTED FLOUR LOWER 


British Government Reduces Price to Within 
2s of Home-Milled—British Mills 
Behind on Orders 

Lonvon, Ena., Jan. 9.— (Special Cable) 
—The government has reduced the price 
of imported flour 5s per sack. It is now 
only 2s higher than home-milled flour, 
and will meet with a ready sale. British 
mills are heavily behindhand with orders. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 


FAMINE AND BOLSHEVISM 


Report of Allied C ission Indicates Spread 
of Disorder Due to Europe’s Great 
Lack of Food 

Wasuineton, D. C., Jan. 11.—Details 
of the food conditions in the countries so 
far investigated by the American staff 
under the direction of Dr. Alonzo Taylor 
and the allied commissions, communicat- 
ed to the Food Administration by the 
director general of European relief, dis- 
close’ that meats, fats and milk are so 
short in many regions that the health of 
the people is very much impaired, mortal- 
ity among children is appalling, and 
there is a constant menace through the 
threatened spread of Bolshevism, espe- 
cially in the cities. 

Crops were far below normal, and the 
surplus is rapidly being exhausted, so 
that in many districts, if starvation is not 
already at hand, it is only a short time 
ahead. The investigations so far carried 
through indicate that the total amount of 
food needed by the countries under con- 
sideration will amount to about 1,400,000 
tons to take them through until the next 
harvest, costing in the neighborhood of 
$350,000,000, delivered. 

In his cable Mr. Hoover says: “The 
general situation in the areas covered by 
recent surveys is that their animals are 
largely reduced; their crops were far be- 
low normal on account of man and animal 
shortage, ravages of war, and climatic 
conditions. The surplus harvest above 
absolute needs is now rapidly approaching 
exhaustion and, consequently, the towns 
and cities are in a dangerous situation. 

“Our reports show, specifically, as fol- 
lows: 

“Finland: The food is practically ex- 
hausted in the cities. While many of the 
peasants have some bread, other sections 
are mixing in large amounts of straw. 
They are exhausted of fats, meats and 
sugar, and need help to prevent renewed 
rise of Bolshevism. 

“Baltic States: The food may last one 
or two months on a much reduced scale. 
They sent a deputation to our minister 
at Stockholm imploring food. 

“Serbia: The town bread ration is 
down to three ounces daily in the north, 
not accessible from Salonika. In the 
south, where accessible, the British are 
furnishing food to the civil population. 
We are trying to get food in from the 
Adriatic. 

“Vienna: Except for supplies fur- 
nished by the Italians and Swiss, their 
present bread ration of six ounces per 
diem would disappear. There is much 
illness from the shortage of fats, the ra- 
tion being one and one-half ounces per 
week. There are no coffee, sugar or eggs, 
and practically no meat. 

“Tyrol: The people are being fed by 
Swiss charity. 

“Poland: The peasants probably have 
enough to get through. The mortality in 
cities, particularly among children, is ap- 
palling for lack of fats, milk, meat and 

read. The situation in bread will be 
worse in two months. 

“Roumania: The bread supply for the 
entire people is estimated to last another 
30 days. They are short of fats and 
milk. The last harvest was 60 per cent 
a failure. 

“Armenia is already starving. 

“Czecho-Slovakia: There is great suf- 
fering on account of lack of fats and 
milk. They have bread for two‘or three 
months and sugar for six months. 

“We have each country under investi- 
gation. as to the total amounts required 
to barely sustain life and their resources 
to pay. The preliminary investigation b 
Taylor and his staff, in connection wi 
allied staffs, shows the total of the above 
areas will require about 1,400,000 tons of 
imported food to get through until next 
harvest, costing, say, $350,000,000, deliv- 








Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 12,005 bbls. The mills made 
(week ending Jan. 11) 297,265 bbls, 
against 294,210 in 1918, 296,970 in 1917, 
and 407,685 in 1916. 

* * 

No improvement is discernible in the 
domestic flour market. Only those who 
actually have to have flour for immediate 
shipment are interested, and these, in the 
main, are small traders. The larger dis- 
tributors in the principal markets, and a 
majority of the bakers, claim to have 
their wants covered, at least temporarily. 
According to some advices, stocks at cen- 
ters are increasing rather than decreas- 
ing. There is said to be considerable dis- 
tress flour on the market, and as usual, 
when such a condition exists, rumors are 
rife in regard to low prices. Flour sales- 
men report that some mills are openly 
offering to ship buyers short patents 
against old bookings for 100 per cent 
flour at no difference in price. 

Where standard patent flour is quoted 
nominally at $10.25 bbl in 98-lb cotton 
sacks f.o.b. Minneapolis, reports have it 
that the flour is freely offered 25@40c 
bbl under this. In fact, one lot of two 
cars of standard patent from a country 
mill was offered during the week at $9.50 
bbl in 140-Ib jute sacks, delivered Min- 
neapolis. This, of course, was an excep- 
tional case, yet jobbers and brokers claim 
to be getting many offers at almost as 
low a basis as this. 

For the time being there is no market 
whatever for clear flours. Mills are ship- 
ping first clear to Chicago and central 
states markets, storing it for lack of or- 
ders. This naturally has a depressing 
effect on prices, and the outlook is any- 
thing but encouraging. Mills are holding 
first clear at approximately $8.50@9 bbl 
in jutes here, but would probably accept 
much less. Second clears are impossible 
to move, and these are quoted as low as 
$7 in jutes. 

Millers keep asking the Grain Corpora- 
tion for permission to sell clears abroad, 
but the government withholds same. No 

‘ permits will be granted to do a direct 
export business, and the Grain Corpora- 
tion refuses to buy straights or clears; 
neither will it buy patents, for the time 
being. No purchases for export have 
been made for three weeks, and it is not 
expected that the government will buy 
any this week. Difficulty is being experi- 
enced in moving flour from the seaboard 
on account of the congestion and the 
freight handlers’ strike, and temporary 
embargoes have been placed against ship- 
ments. A number of mills report that 
they have been furnished shipping direc- 
tions by the government on flour bought 
some weeks ago, but the railroads refuse 
to accept same, on account of the em- 


bargoes. 
a * 

The millfeed situation is unchanged, 
except perhaps that a few mills, includ- 
ing some of the larger ones, have feed to 
offer for February shipment and appar- 
ently are anxious to negotiate sales at 
around present limits. Bran is some- 
what scarce, and standard middlings, 
which have heretofore been slow, are pick- 
ing up a little. That is, buyers are tak- 
ing shorts since they cannot get bran, and 
the former are net pressing on the mar- 
ket as they were a week or two ago. 

Consumptive demand is holding up fair- 
ly well. Buyers have been short on sup- 
plies for so long that it naturally takes 
time to fill up the holes. At the same 
time, buying is not as heavy as might be 


expected under the circumstances. Still, 
there is enough scattered demand to ab- 
sorb offerings. In some respects, prices 
are a little softer, although there has been 
no appreciable decline. In fact no de- 
cline is looked for. The heaviest con- 
sumptive months are still ahead and some 
say they would not be surprised to see 
further advances, especially if corn and 
oats continue firm. 

Farmers are complaining of present 
high levels of millfeed prices, but they 
do not take into consideration the big 
returns they are getting for their wheat 
and coarse grains. The prevailing mar- 
ket on mill offals is attracting attention 
in some of the western legislatures, and 
the members of them are being urged by 
their constituents to take some action 
looking toward a reduction in prices. 

Bran and standard middlings are quot- 
ed by mills. at $49@50 ton; flour mid- 
dlings, $54.50@55.50; red dog, $60@62; 
rye middlings, $47@48; ground whole 
barley, $45@46,—in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. Jobbers ask the same prices 
and, in some instances, 50c@$1 ton less. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 16 were in operation Jan. 11: 


Barber Milling Co.’s mill. + 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill. 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Fiour Mills Co., 
Anchor and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half), 
(one-half), E and rye mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


A, A South, B, 
B, C 


OUTPUT OF FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 

The output of wheat flour substitutes 
has dwindled until now it is not important 
enough to publish the figures weekly as 
in the past. However, as a matter of 
record, it is interesting to note that from 
Feb. 1 until Dec. 31, 1918, Minneapolis 
mills made 722,685 bbls of barley flour, 
597,085 rye, 31,890 oats, 508,125 corn, 63,- 
525 rice, and 4,600 of buckwheat; a total 
of 1,927,910 bbls. 

Interior northwestern mills in the same 
period made 719,425 bbls rye flour, 587,- 
225 barley, 192,810 corn, 13,945 rice, a 
total of 1,512,775 bbls. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 48 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a_ total 
capacity of 35,950 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Jan. 11, they made 154,315 
bbls of flour, against 124,960. 

Sixty “outside” mills last week shipped 
5,020 bbls of flour to foreign countries, 
against 1,710 in 1918. 

MILL PRODUCTS MOVING BY TRAINLOAD 

The terminal manager’s office at Min- 
neapolis states that about 10 to 12 train- 
loads of grain and grain products are 
shipped from Minneapolis in solid trains 
weekly. The terminal manager is mak- 
ing up trains to such points as Cincin- 
nati, Pittsburgh, Toledo, Buffalo, etc. No 
trains are being sent to the seaboard, 
temporarily, on account of a strike of 
freight handlers. This strike has caused 
a congestion and, as a result, an embargo. 

Shipments from interior mills are cen- 
tralized at the Minnesota Transfer, and 
are sent out in solid trainloads, the same 
as are Minneapolis shipments. 


NO PRICE LIMIT ON OIL MEAL 


A telegram was received in Minneapo- 
lis Monday to the effect that the Food 
Administration license regulations gov- 


erning the distribution of linseed oil meal 


and cake have been withdrawn. 
Following this announcement, prices 
were advanced very materially, and lo- 
cal linseed mills are now quoting oil meal 
at $75 ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. Meal is also offered in 200-lb 
sacks at $74, Some trading has already 


> 
been done at the advance, it is said, and 
inquiry is Even at these compara- 
tively high prices, linseed oil meal is re- 
garded as cheap compared with corn and 
oats. 

For some weeks there has been much 
uncertainty as to whether or not the 
limit of $56 ton, established months ago 
by the Food Administration, was still in 
effect. At least one mill, in consequence, 
refused to put out any quotations, while 
others were offering meal in western ter- 
ritory, ostensibly for shipment from the 
seaboard, at around $63 ton, delivered. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, Jan. 11, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 


Minneapolis..... 1,005 1,636 1,784 1,539 2,657 








Duluth......... 2,549 *156 179 1,177 159 
Totals........ 8,554 1,792 1,963 2,716 2,816 
Duluth, D’A'G... 2600 cece 54 116 21 
Totale.......- 8,554 1,792 2,017 2,832 2,837 


*Includes Canadian. 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1918, to Jan. 11, 
1919, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 











Minneapolis .. 69,232 47,740 659,401 99,808 
Duluthe ..scce. 81,194 *16,151 18,042 84,201 
Totals ...s+% 150,426 638,891 77,443 184,009 
Duleth, Was. <cecce). caver 2,388 3,701 
Totals ......150,426 63,891 79,831 187,710 


*Includes Canadian. 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Jan. 11, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted) were: 











1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

Minneapolis 26,184 475 12,483 14,273 17,810 
Duluth . 19,776 *983 5,617 11,590 9,336 
Totals... 45,960 1,458 18,100 25,863 27,146 


Duluth, b’d’d .... 878 273 114 








Totals... 45,960 1,458 18,978 26,136 27,260 
*Includes Canadian. 





A WARNING! 


Millers and jobbers should read the fol- 

lowing and act accordingly: 
“Mound Valley, Kan. 
Dec 30 1918 
To the Milling assosiation 
Minneoplis Minn. 

Sirs: Do you intend to kill the Goose 
that Lays the golden egg. Bran before 
the U. S. took of the ban was regulated 
By the U. S. A. at $30.00. Now as you 
are free to set your own price is $47.00 
per ton. 

Now I am personaly acquainted with 4 
U. S. Senaters and 10 Congress men and I 
have written urging them to put the ban 
back on and regulate the price for 5 years, 
You are no better than the Kaiser and his 
military cohorts. I hope they can peni- 
tentuary for life you Hog Profiteers. 

N. W. Clark.” 


WHEAT PREMIUMS ADVANCING 


Wheat premiums at Minneapolis have 
advanced 2@2'%4c bu this week. Light 
receipts and an increasing outside de- 
mand are making themselves felt. The 
railroads are restricted to 100 cars of 
wheat daily into Minneapolis, and these 
are barely sufficient to meet the demand. 
City mills have to compete with outside 
mills for their requirements, and choice 
dark wheat is selling at about 4c over 
the government basis. In addition to in- 
terior Minnesota mill requirements, 
wheat is being bought here for shipment 
to the Southwest, South and East. 

Notwithstanding the comparatively 
heavy receipts of wheat at Minneapolis 
to date on this crop, it is thought that 
country elevator stocks are big. Line 
elevator companies report their houses 
filled, and inability to ship promptly to 
terminals. Farmers are delivering wheat 
to country stations freely. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


A. C. Loring, president of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., left Monday evening for 
Washington, D. C. 

F, L. Sherman, manager of the Glas- 
gow (Mont.) Flour Mill, was a Minneap- 
olis visitor last week. 

H. Marmaduke, of the Alsop Process 
Co., St. Louis, was in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul last week calling on the mills. 

The Minnesota Milling Co., of St. Paul, 
is increasing the capacity of its mill to 
500 bbls. The work is well advanced. 

The Midland Elevator No. 2, Min- 
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neapolis, has been made “regular” under 
the rules of the Chamber of Commerce. 

F. W. Emery, of Galesburg, the Iowa- 
Illinois representative of the W. J. Jen- 
nison Co., is in Minneapolis today visit- 
ing headquarters. 

Corn gluten feed is quoted for Feb- 
ruary shipment at $61.24 ton, and corn 
oil cake meal at $63.24, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b, Minneapolis. 

A good many country millers are in 
Minneapolis today attending the semi- 
monthly meeting of the Southern Minne- 
sota Millers’ Club. 

William G. Gooding, president of the 
W. J. Jennison Co., millers, Minneapolis, 
has gone to Palm Beach, Fla., for the re- 
mainder of the winter. 


Approximately 650,000 common bar- 
berry bushes were destroyed in Minnesota 
last year, in the campaign to eradicate the 
cause of rust in wheat. 


James F. Bell, of the Sugar Equaliza- 
tion Board at Washington, was in Min- 
neapolis Saturday to Monday. He ex- 
pects to return home here permanently 
about Feb. 1. 

John B. Gilfillan, Jr., who for the last 
18 years or so has been a member of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, has 
gone to New York to become vice-presi- 
dent of the Scandinavian Trust Co. 

Herman F. Wright, manager of the 
Crescent Milling Co., Minneapolis, left 
Sunday evening for the East. He will 
visit the trade in New York City and 
other centers before returning home. 


A meeting of the executive committee 
of the Minnesota Bakers’ Service Board is 
to be held this evening in the Athletic 
Club, Minneapolis. Lewis F. Bolser, chair- 
man of the board, will tender a dinner 
to the members of the executive commit- 
tee. , 

Feeders in the West, particularly in 
Iowa, are using considerable quantities 
of linseed oil meal, cottonseed meal, and 
tankage, because of their high protein 
content. Tankage is selling at approxi- 
mately $107 ton. It analyzes 60 per cent 
protein, however. 

The mill at Battle Lake, Minn., which 
was recently purchased by I. P. Schei, 
of Elizabeth, and a number of Battle 
Lake business men, is now in operation. 
The mill was overhauled and put in good 
working condition. It is to be operated 
under the name of the Battle Lake Mill- 
ing Co. 

W. L. McPeak, who has been working 
in one of the Pillsbury mills in Minneap- 
olis, has secured the position of superin- 
tendent for the Waseca (Minn.) Milling 
Co. George M. Kempton, who has been 
with the Waseca Milling Co., is going 
with the Hormel Milling Co., Austin, 
Minn., as second miller. 

L, L. Conrad, who resigned his posi- 
tion as acting sales-manager of the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, to enter the 
second officers’ training camp at Fort 
Snelling in the summer of 1917, has re- 
turned to the service of the Bemis com- 
pany, having been recently discharged 
from the army as a first lieutenant. 

Approximately 2,000,000 Ibs of wheat 
flour substitutes have been assembled in 
Minnesota for absorption by the Food Ad- 
ministration Grain Corporation. They are 
made up of the following: straight and 
patent rye flour, 192,000 lbs; dark rye, 
622,000; barley flour, 532,000; white corn 
flour, 439,000; cream corn meal, 160,000; 
yellow corn meal, 76,000; other corn prod- 
ucts, 4,000. 

A. A. Perry, connected with the Ter- 
minal Grain Corporation, recently incor- 
porated at Sioux City, Iowa, to build a 
terminal elevator, is in Minneapolis, gath- 
ering data relative to the operation of 
terminal houses here. The ‘Terminal 
Grain Corporation has an authorized cap- 
ital stock of $2,000,000, and numbers 
among its officers and directors practical- 
ly every banker in Sioux City. 

The directors of the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce have agreed that where 
a purchase and sale of grain to go out of 
town is made in the exchange room after 
11:30 a.m. on week days, and after 11 
a.m. on Saturdays, the seller shall have 
the right to demand an advance from the 
buyer, provided the request for an ad- 
vance, accompanied by documents pass- 
ing title to the buyer, is delivered to buy- 
er during banking hours. 
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Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 11, 1919 








The release of southwestern millers 
from Food Administration regulations 
has not been followed by release from 
some perplexing problefns that now render 
satisfactory flour business impossible. 
Despite the protests made in behalf of 
the farmers of Kansas because of the ad- 
vance in feed prices, millers generally are 
operating at less profit than has been the 
case at any previous time during the crop 
year. 

Still, a number of mills report a fair 
to good demand for flour, but with ap- 
preciating premiums for wheat, the price 
at which sale of the finished product can 
be made is usually too low to prove at- 
tractive, it being almost impossible to book 
round lots of any grade of flour at figures 
that bear a fair relationship to the cost 
of wheat, the better samples of which 
bring around $2.40 bu on the local market. 

Millers show an inclination to go slow 
in changing over to the manufacture of 
patents and clearsy owing to the extreme 
difficulty of disposing of the latter. Asa 
rule, either 100 or 95 per cent flour is 
being made, and bookings are reported 
on a wide range, the bulk basis being $9.40 
@10 bbl. Nominal quotations on patents 
range $10@10.75 bbl, bulk, and $8.75@9 
for clears, although, by any method of 
figuring, millers state that the latter can- 
not be produced for $9. 

There is no indication that the Grain 
Corporation plans the immediate release 
of its wheat in store, for local milling re- 
quirements, and it is reported that a 
number of interior mills are experiencing 
difficulty in obtaining supplies, the deep 
snow and severe weather having effectu- 
ally prevented farm deliveries of grain 
throughout the territory. 

Premiums offered for the very limited 
arrivals of desirable wheat on the local 
market range 20@25c bu over the govern- 
ment’s “fair price,” and a continuation of 
present light offerings will soon tend to 
reduce milling operations, unless wheat 
from the government’s stocks is released 
for grinding. 

* * 

The demand for feed continues large, 
though some millers and dealers report 
that the edge is off the market and some- 
thing approaching the proportions of 
round lots is once more being offered. 
Generally, however, the mixed-car trade, 
which demands perhaps 75 bbls of flour 
and the balance of the car loaded with 
bran and shorts, is taking care of the 
feed production, and-the presence of snow 
over the wheatfields, preventing their pas- 
turage, has increased the requirements of 
live-stock owners in that territory for 
whatever substitute feed may be avail- 
able. 

Quotations for bran range $47@48 ton, 
in 48-inch burlap, for mill-run or mixed 
feed $50@52, and for shorts $53@55. 

THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 

Milder weather has prevailed over the 
Southwest the past week and in many 
places the snow has practically disap- 
peared. Undoubtedly the moisture has 
benefited the growing wheat materially in 
the whole section. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 81,400 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Ky a en errr eine 57,000 70 
EMG WOE Sos FAX > haneed sxe 49,000 61 
BOGE BOG. eis 6 res .. 68,700 83 
Two years ago 63,500 89 





The output of the Omaha (Neb.) mills, 


with a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
was 14,433 bbls this week, representing 60 
per cent of activity, compared with 17,464 
bbls, or 73 per cent of activity, last week. 
SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

The output of 78 mills in Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 407,370 221,236 54 
Last week ....... 406,470 215,746 53 
WOOP BHO wocccass 276,720 226,566 81 
Two years ago... 288,120 213,027 73 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 5,493 bbls this week, 14,196 last 
week, 2,381 a year ago and 14,263 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 23 reported do- 
mestic business good, 19 fair, and 29 slow. 
DEATH OF C, E, EDMONDS 

Word has recently been received that 
C. E. Edmonds, formerly manager of the 
Pratt (Kansas) Mills (Kansas Flour 
Mills Co.), died of pneumonia, in France, 





The Late C. E. Edmonds 


Dec. 2. Mr. Edmonds enlisted in May in 
the tank corps, and several months later 
was sent to France. He leaves a wife and 
daughter, at present residing at Min- 
neapolis. 
MILLER HAS NARROW ESCAPE 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, and his family, had an exceedingly 
narrow escape from death in a fire which 
destroyed their home in Kansas City last 
Wednesday morning. The fire had gained 
great headway before it was discovered 
by Mrs. Hardenbergh, who immediately 
aroused her husband and the children and 
escaped out of doors with the youngest of 
the children. Later, Mr. Hardenbergh 
had to toss the other young members of 
the family out of the window, they being 
caught by Mrs. Hardenbergh. Only the 
latter was burned, painfully though not 
seriously. The house and its contents were 
a total loss. 


MR. HOLDRIDGE’S WILL PROBATED 

The will of the late T. J. Holdridge, 
whose death occurred here Oct. 4, filed 
with the probate court in Wichita last 
week, bequeaths his entire estate to his 
widow, Mrs. Flora L. Holdridge. J. B. 
Hupp, general manager of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., and a lifelong friend of 
Mr. Holdridge, was named executor and 
trustee, to aid Mrs. Holdridge in the ad- 
ministration of her affairs for a period of 


five P The appraised value of Mr. 
Holdridge’s interest in the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co. was $237,857, and in the Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation $225,880, in 
addition to which he owned considerable 
interests in a number of concerns outside 
the milling industry, and various personal 
properties, 
LOCAL MILL HAS FIRE 

Fire, starting from an unknown cause, 
Wednesday night destroyed an old ele- 
vator of the Kelley Milling Co., of this 
city. The elevator was being used as a 
storehouse for empty sacks. About $40,- 
000 worth of sacks were burned. This 
loss, together with some damage to the 
mill from water, was fully covered by in- 
surance. 

BOARD OF TRADE ELECTS OFFICERS 

Guy A. Moore, vice-president of the 
Moore-Lawless Grain Co., was elected 
president of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade at the election Wednesday, suc- 
ceeding O. A. Severance. Mr. Moore has 
been a director for four years, and is a 
former president of the Kansas City 
Grain Club. F. C. Vincent, now with the 
Red Cross in France, automatically ad- 
vances from the position of second to that 
of first vice-president. B. L. Hargis, of 
the B. F. Hargis Grain Co., was elected 
second vice-president. H. B. Ragan, L. 
A. Fuller, D. C. Bishop, R. T. Morrison, 
C. K. Davis and F. P. Logan were made 
directors. 

NOTES 

H. B. Jones, night miller for the Wil- 
liamson Milling Co., Clay Center, Kansas, 
died Dec. 23 from influenza, 

H. Dittmer, manager of the Canadian 
Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla., vis- 
ited the office for a few hours Thursday. 

H. A. Sawyer, sales-manager of the 
Monarch Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, stopped off for a day on his return 
trip from the central states. 

Theodore F. Ismert, president of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., is confined 
to a local hospital, where he underwent 
a minor operation last Tuesday. 

Otto Swaller, manager of the William- 
son Milling Co., Clay Center, Kansas, re- 
turned home this week after a fortnight’s 
visit with his son and daughter in Idaho. 

J. S. Hargett, sales-manager for the 
new Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas, 
was in town Friday. He was formerly 
with the Hoffman Mills at Enterprise, 
Kansas. 

Charles L. Roos, sales-manager of the 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, 
was in town Wednesday en route to Chi- 
cago, where he will visit the company’s 
connections, 

J. L. Rodney, president of the Abilene 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., stopped off 
Friday on his return trip from Iowa, 
where he had been called on account of 
the serious illness of his brother. 

Word has just been received that Roy 
J. Anderson, of the 357th Infantry in 
France, and formerly sales-manager of 
the Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El 
Reno, Oka., was wounded Nov. 11. His 
right arm was shattered below the elbow. 


WICHITA 


Unless the government releases some 
of the 19,000,000 bus of wheat in storage 
in this territory, many of the smaller mills 
without storage capacity will be closed 
down soon. 

Governor Capper, of Kansas, this week 
sent a letter to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the Food Administration, 
which is being given much attention in 
the country press. The charge is made 
that the milling industry, by an illegal 
combination, has forced the prices of 
millfeeds so high that it is not profitable 
to feed stock at the present live-stock 
prices. 

The funeral of Henry Lassen was held 
at his home in Wichita Monday after- 
noon. As a mark of respect for Mr. Las- 
sen all mills in the city were closed the 
afternoon of the funeral. It has been 
suggested that a bronze memorial tablet 
be placed in the lobby of the new Hotel 
Lassen, for the construction of which Mr. 
Lassen was largely responsible. 

HENRY LASSEN, TOWN BUILDER 

The following was adopted by the 
Board of Commerce of Wichita on the 
death of Henry Lassen: 

“Wichita has lost one of her great com- 
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mercial assets. As a town builder, Henry 
Lassen stood supreme. No greater com- 
pliment could be paid to his commercial 
genius, as Wichita is more than ordinarily 
blessed with capable, public-spirited busi- 
ness- men, 

“His greatest asset was loyalty; loy- 
alty to his friends, his town, his state, and 
the nation. There was never any doubt 
where you would find Henry Lassen on all 
issues that affected any of them, and the 
road was never too long or difficult to 
deter him from giving service in any cause 
that would benefit his neighbor, his town, 
or his country. 

“Being bountifully blessed in his own 
business affairs, he utilized his means to 
do the greatest good for the town and 
the people he loved; and to his generosity 
he added the generosity of others, at- 
tracted by his inspiring leadership. 

“As measured by the span of years, his 
service for Wichita was comparatively 
brief, but he crowded much into these 
few years. His activities practically com- 
menced on the first day of his arrival in 
Wichita, and, thereafter, scarcely an en- 
terprise, public or charitable, failed to 
receive his cordial support. 

“He was officially connected with many 
commercial enterprises. He was presi- 
dent of the Kansas Milling Co; president 
of Hotel Lassen; president of the Wichita 
Terminal Grain Elevator Co; president 
Mid-Continent Tire Mfg. Co; director 
Guarantee Title & Trust Co; director Ar- 
kansas Valley Interurban Co; director 
Midland Valley Railway Co; director of 
the Board of Commerce. He was for- 
merly president Wichita Commercial 
Club; president of the Traffic Bureau; 
president Southwestern Millers’ League; 
president Southern Kansas Millers’ Club, 
and director and stockholder in numerous 
other enterprises. + 

“Henry Lassen served Wichita at a 
great personal sacrifice. As truly as any 
patriot laid down his life for his country 
in France, Henry Lassen laid down his 
life in service for Wichita. Warned re- 
peatedly by his physicians to curtail his 
activities and to seek rest and relaxation, 
yet he could not resist the call to action 
when some enterprise for the good of 
Wichita lagged for the want of support. 

“The great institutions created by his 
efforts in Wichita will stand, therefore, 
literally as monuments to his genius as 
a town builder, and the commercial in- 
terests of this city will long mourn his 
loss; the loss of the friendship of so lov- 
able a character, as well as his leadership 
in all things that aided to make Wichita 
a fortunate city in which to live. 

C. W. Carey, 

L. H. Powett, 

Joun L. Powett, 

M. F. Van Kevren, 
Committee.” 


SALINA 


Such a condition of uncertainty has 
never before confronted the local mills, 
and the prospects for the future are far 
from encouraging. Flour sales still con- 
tinue draggy, with the mills operating at 
half-time. Current quotations, bulk, Mis- 
souri River, are as follows: short patents, 
$10.30; standard 100 per cent, $9.90; first 
clears, $8.60@8.80,—with prices advancing 
in accordance with the premiums on 
wheat. 

Wheat premiums have shot upwards by 
leaps and bounds until they are almost 
beyond comprehension. Prices of 25@27c 
over the fixed government price are being 
paid by those mills in the market, while 
advances of 3@5c are being made daily. 
On account of the heavy snow which still 
remains on the ground, the receipts are 
extremely slow, with only about 8 per cent 
of the crop back in the country. Prac- 
tically no movement whatever is being 
made from the farms. 

The demand for millfeeds has not abat- 
ed, with prices of $48@50 ton on bran, 
and $52@54 on shorts being made, de- 
livered Missouri River. Few straight-car 
shipments are reported, most of the out- 
put going to the mixed-car trade. 

* * 


At a recent meeting of the local Board 
of Trade, the following officers were elect- 
ed for the coming year: George Freeman, 
president; A. W. Wickham, vice-presi- 
dent; A. H. Curtis, secretary; E. C. 
Wyatt, treasurer. Directors: J. T. Hutch- 
ins, C. E. Robinson, C. R. Latto, and 
George T. Woolley. 
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The output of wheat flour by Chicago 
mills for the week ending Jan. 11 was 
estimated at 22,250 bbls, or 85 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 17,250, or 58 per 
cent, last week, 23,750, or 89 per cent, in 
1918, and 18,250, or 61 per cent, in 1917. 

All branches of the flour trade are 
o. with a weak undertone and a de- 
cline of 10@l5c in prices of both hard 
winters and springs. The trade is well 
supplied with all kinds of flour; millers 
are more disposed to sell, but there is a 
decided scarcity of buyers. The latter 
prefer to await developments. 

There is a feeling in some quarters that 
a lowering of prices is on for the near 
future, and it is seldom that there has 
been a more unsatisfactory condition. 
As a broker put it, “Buyers seem im- 
pressed with the idea that possibly the 
government will sell a lot of wheat be- 
fore long, and in such a case they look 
for a lowering of prices and are not dis- 
posed to keep any more flour on hand 
than is necessary to supply their require- 
ments.” 


The government is doing nothing, and- 


there are no prospects of its being a free 
buyer in the immediate future. Mills are 
offering 100 per cent springs and hard 
winters on track here at $9.75@10, in 98- 
Ib cotton or jute sacks, without attract- 
ing buyers. There are very light offer- 
ings of soft winters, and a little call at 
around $10.40. 

Rye flour is neglected, with liberal sup- 
plies, and is offered at $6.25 for white 
patents. There is nothing doing in bar- 
ley flour and: substitutes generally. Of- 
ferings are ample, and prices favor buy- 
ers. 

The Grain Corporation of the Food 
Administration has not as yet taken the 
surplus of rice flour off the hands of 
distributors, much to their regret. There 
is still a liberal stock, and unless the 
Grain Corporation comes to their rescue 
they have an uncomfortable loss to face. 

The government has sent out notice 
to the millers that it is not in the market 
for flour, and does not know how soon it 
will be. There is said to be a liberal 
quantity of consigned flour here which is 
difficult to place, owing to slow trade. 

The millfeed situation is in some re- 
spects in a little better condition than 
that of flour. Wheat feeds are having a 
fair sale. Speculators have been elim- 
inated from the situation, and the miller 
and legitimate dealer are having more 
to say. 

Soft. winter wheat bran is quoted at 
$52.50@53 ton; spring wheat bran, $51@ 
52.50; middlings, $52@53.50; red dog, $54 
@56; white flour middlings $60, rye $48 
@50, barley $48@50. 

The forage division of the government 
has a surplus stock of bran, which is to 
be offered on the market. It is scattered 
among the various cantonments. 


RESTRICTIONS REMOVED FROM ARGENTINE 
CORN 


A bomb was thrown into the grain 
trade on Thursday by the announcement 
by John J. Stream, of the Food Admin- 
istration, that he had asked the War 
Trade Board to remove restrictions on 
imports of Argentine corn. It started a 
selling movement, and depressed prices 
4@7%c on that day. It caught the trade 
long of futures, with a comparatively 
small short interest, owing to recent ad- 
vances. Speculative sentiment changed 
radically in favor of the bear side, and 
short selling was greatly increased. 
Whether it will affect the attitude of 
farmers to any extent remains to be seen. 


The trade is confused by the announce- 
ment from Washington that, despite Mr. 
Stream’s request for a removal of import 
restrictions, the Food Administration had 
taken no action. Later it was announced 
that Edward Rickard, acting Food Ad- 
ministrator, had made the latter state- 
ment. Stream’s action was based on a 
cable from Herbert Hoover, who is in 
Paris, and was sent in reply to a re- 
quest from Mr. Stream that the restric- 
tions be removed to prevent prices from 
advancing too rapidly. The War Board 
sent out a notice late on Thursday that 
restrictions were off on imports of both 
corn and rice. Argentina is the only 
country having corn to export. 


NEW BOARD OF TRADE OFFICERS 


Leslie F. Gates, the new president of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, is 45 years 
old. He came from east Canton, Pa. He 
is a graduate of Lafayette College, of 
the class of °97. For several years he 
represented the education department of 
D. Appleton & Co., being their western 
manager. In 1903 he joined the Board of 
Trade, and became active in the manage- 
ment of the large commission business of 
Lamson Bros. & Co. Although having a 
limited knowledge of. the grain trade at 
the start, he has become one of the best- 
informed men in that line. - 

Charles H. Sullivan, the newly elected 
vice-president, is a Chicago production 
and has been on the Board of Trade over 
30 years. He is 45 years old. 


BOARD OF TRADE PROSPEROUS 


The Board of Trade bought $177,800 of 
its bonds in 1918, leaving a balance in the 
hands of the public of $532,000. To buy 
these bonds it borrowed $50,000 and put 
up $70,000 in bonds as collateral. The 
board was run at a net profit, for the-year 
ended Jan. 6, of $71,060. The treasurer’s 
report shows a balance on hand of $37,239, 
against $93,446 the year previous. There 
are 1,620 members, or two less than a 
year ago. Forty members died, or 20 
more than in 1917. 

The president, in his report, recom- 
mends that a rule be passed prohibiting 
any member or firm making trades in the 
future market for any employee of an- 
other member or firm without the knowl- 
edge or consent of the employer. The 
real estate committee says the general con- 
ditions will soon permit and justify the 
erection of a new building, as contem- 
plated in the earlier recommendations of 
the building committee. 


WEIGHMASTER’S ANNUAL REPORT 


H. A. Foss, Board of Trade weigh- 
master and custodian, in his annual re- 
port to the directors gives inbound cars 
of grain weighed 179,418, outbound 92,- 
915, transferred 6,837, ‘cross-town or 
switch 13,265; total, 292,435 cars. Weighed 
from store into lake vessels, 74,104,751 
bus; into store from lake vessels, 60,844; 
transferred from elevator to elevator by 
boats, 5,003,161; total, 79,168,756 bus. 

Based on 1,560 bus of grain per car, 
the quantity weighed to and from cars 
was 456,198,600 bus. To and from boats 
79,168,756; seeds and grain products, 15,- 
450; total, 535,382,806 bus. Cars investi- 
gated, owing to weight differences, 1,115 
received and 63 shipped. Inbound leak- 
ing cars 28,678, or 16.2 per cent, compared 
with 16.3 per cent-in 1917. 


NOTES 

Board of Trade memberships 
$6,375, net, to the buyer. 

Stocks of flour in Chicago Jan. 1 were 
57,500 bbls, compared with 78,600 a year 
previous. 

President George E. Marcy, of the 
Armour Grain Co., will leave for Cali- 
fornia on Jan. 18. 

The annual meeting of the Board of 


are 


7. 


Trade was held on Monday, Jan. 13, 
when the new officers were installed. 

G. H. Lewis, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) 
Roller Mills Co., was in Chicago this 
week. 

The new feed mill being constructed 
by Rosenbaum Bros. is expected to be 
in operation some time in February. A 
large force of feed experts have been se- 
cured to handle the business. 

Business of the Food Administration is 
being reduced, and officials are dropping 
out rapidly. John J. Stream, chairman of 
the Coarse Grain Division, expects to 
spend a considerable time hereafter in 
Chicago. 

J. Ralph Pickell, editor of the Review, 
published by the J. Rosenbaum Grain 
Co., will leave Chicago in a few days for 
an extended trip to foreign countries for 
the purpose of investigating grain condi- 
tions and the writing of articles for the 
Review. 

Difficulty is being experienced by the 
Grain Corporation in disposing of the 
substitutes taken off the hands of job- 
bers and others to prevent them from 
serious loss, owing to the change in flour 
regulations. Corn meal that was export- 
ed is said to have reached some of the 
foreign countries in bad condition. 

Mills in the soft winter wheat country 
are having a hard time to secure red 
wheat to grind, and are drawing on St. 
Louis. A few cars of choice No. 1 red 
have sold at 15c above the government 
basis. Hard wheats are at 2@9c pre- 
mium, and springs, which are fairly plen- 
tiful, are 1@2c above the government 
figures. 

There is no contract corn in store here 
in public houses, but there are 94 differ- 
ent grades of wheat, aggregating 5,840,- 
957 bus. The largest quantity of any one 
grade is 1,209,330 bus No. 2 soft white. 
There are 510,132 bus No. 1 northern, 
242,281 bus No. 2 hard white, 1,163,549 
bus No. 1 hard, and 54,239 bus No. 2 red. 
The majority of the grades are about a 
car each. 

The award for flour for state hospitals, 
amounting to about 7,000 bbls, was an- 
nounced early this week. J. H. Cain & 
Sons, Jacksonville, Ill, representing lead- 
ing Kansas mills, received practically the 
entire award. The flour was of 100 per 
cent patent, and prices ranged as fol- 
lows for 98-lb cotton: Kankakee, $9.80; 
Jacksonville, $9.75; Anna, $10; Water- 
town, $9.85; Peoria, $9.70; Chester, $9.20; 
Chicago, $9.90; Lincoln, $9.85; Elgin, 
$9.94. 

The government was a fair buyer of 
rye this week at $1.62. It has maintained 
this price for two months or more. When 
the price gets above that level, orders are 
withdrawn. Last month December was 
le under the government price, but lat- 
terly January delivery has been higher 
than the government basis. The visible 
supply is 15,687,000 bus, against 2,097,- 
000 last year. A few years ago the crop 
of the country was not much in excess of 
the present visible. 

The corn-meal milling situation js im- 
proving in a few sections, according to 
Secretary D. W. Lackey, of the Corn 
Millers’ Federation. Some of the Arkan- 
sas mills have a good business, but others 
are doing very little. A Food Adminis- 
tration official says that only 18 per cent 
of the corn-milling capacity is in opera- 
tion, but Mr. Lackey thinks that about 
40 per cent is nearer the present figure. 
There has been a big increase in capacity 
in the last year, and 40 per cent of the 
present capacity is nearly equal to 100 
per cent previously. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavxee, Wis., Jan. 11.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 18,000 bbls, was 
2,800 this week, representing 15 per cent 
of capacity. Last week, mills with the 
same capacity turned out 10,800, or 66 
per cent; a year ago, mills with a capac- 
ity of 16,000 turned out 4,000, or 25 per 
cent. There was no rye nor corn ground. 
The production of rye flour last year 
was 4,820 bols. 

Flour business was light, with the ex- 
ception of old-established brands, which 
were in moderate demand. Millers are 
looking for government business, and are 
ready to operate heavily when the demand 
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comes. Only one mill was in Pattee 
this week, but the production will be ma- 
terially increased next week, as there is 
some old business to work off. Millers 
say that stocks in buyers’ hands are large. 

Jobbers reported a satisfactory local 
bakery trade. There was more buying 
than for some weeks, though orders were 
in small quantities. Spring patents were 
quoted at $10.50@10.95 in cotton, first 
clears at $9.20@9.25, and second clears at 
$7.75. 

There was no improvement in demand 
for rye flour. Mills have not manufac- 
tured any for four weeks. It is expected 
that the government will be in the mar- 
ket on Saturday, and all are looking for 
some business from that quarter. Most 
millers have fair supplies of choice mill- 
ing rye on hand. Prices were unchanged 
at $4.60@4.80 for white, $4 for straight 
and $3.25@3.40 for dark, all in 100-lb cot- 
tons, 

There was no improvement in the de- 
mand for corn flour. Local mills did not 
operate this week, and indications are that 
there will be very little business for some 
time. Prices were unchanged at $4 in 
cotton. Demand for corn meal was slow, 
and mills are holding at $3.80, in cotton. 

Southwestern patents were slow, and 
very little business was done by jobbers 
this week. Prices were steady at $10.50, 
in cotton. 

MILLFEED 


The millfeed market was strong, but 
prices were unchanged. Shippers report- 
ed a fair demand, but the trade does not 
want to pay the high price. Mills are well 
sold ahead for this month, but have feed 
to offer for February. Northwestern 
country mills were willing to sell freely 
for February, but would not discount the 
market to any extent. 

The trade generally is buying only 
what is necessary to meet immediate re- 
quirements. The state trade was good in 
mixed cars with flour. There was a good 
demand for oat feed, and prices advanced 
about $1 ton. Oil meal was scarce and 
wanted. Crushers are down, but expect 
to resume operations about Feb. 1. 


KRUEGER & LACHMANN DISCONTINUES 


The retirement on Jan. 1 of the Krueg- 
er & Lachmann Milling Co., Neenah, 
marked the passing of one of the oldest 
flour and feed manufacturing industries 
in Wisconsin. The decision to discontinue 
was made about the time that this coun- 
try entered the war, but the company 
continued to do business until the close 
of the year. The mill site and other 
property have been purchased by the 
Neenah Paper Co., which will convert it 
for its own use. 

The Krueger-Lachmann mill was estab- 
lished in 1868 by A. F. H. Krueger and 
Carl Striddle. At that time Neenah was 
an important center of the wheat-growing 
industry in Wisconsin. In 1878 John R. 
Davis became a partner, and shortly aft- 
erwards Fred Krueger and R. J. Lach- 
mann acquired the controlling interest 
and became active managers of the prop- 
erty. The business was incorporated in 
1894 as the Krueger & Lachmann. Mill- 
ing Co. In recent years the general man- 
agement has been in the hands of E. J. 
Lachmann, who is widely known as sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Wisconsin 
State Millers’ Association. 


NOTES 


The Davis Mill Co., Galesburg, expects 
to compete the installation of a new 100 
h-p crude oil engine and other equipment 
by Feb: 1. The improvements will cost 
$10,000. 

The new mill and elevator of the Apple 
River Milling Co., at Amery, Wis., which 
commenced operations in December, 
burned on Jan. 4. Rebuilding will begin 
as soon as weather will permit. Loss 
$20,000, partially insured. 

The manager of the Milwaukee Cham- 
ber of Commerce freight bureau has re- 
ceived the following telegram from Di- 
rector Prouty, of the United States Rail- 
road Administration: “Director of Traf- 
fic Chambers is instructing postponement 
of publication of tariffs which were te 
have become effective Feb. 1, 1919, and 
which provide for reductions in rates on 
grain from Buffalo and other lake ports 
and advances on grain and grain probects 


from Chicago and Milwaukee to the At- 


lantic seaboard.” 
H. N. Wison. 
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Practically no change has taken place 
in the local flour market. Any business 
being transacted is of such a small na- 
ture that it is hardly worth reporting. 
Bakers have decided to await develop- 
ments before contracting for more than 
immediate requirements. There has been 
no export demand for flour since the mid- 
dle of December, and this, coupled with 
the poor domestic demand, has compelled 
some mills to close down, and it is expect- 
ed that the number will be increased by 
the beginning of next week. 

A meeting of Canadian millers is to be 
held in Ottawa on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day of next week to consider the flour 
situation and the advisability of remov- 
ing restrictions both on flour and mill- 
feed, as it is felt that millers on this side 
are handicapped in comparison with those 
in the United States. It is also hoped 
that arrangements can be made at this 
meeting for future export business. 

The standard price for 74 per cent ex- 
traction spring wheat flour is $11.25 bbl, 
in 98-lb bags, f.o.b. Ontario points, 30- 
day terms, or $11.15 for cash. Ontario 
soft winter wheat flour, in second-hand 
jute bags, $10.25, Toronto; Ontario spring 
wheat flour, $10.15, in bags, Toronto. 


MILLFEED 


Owing to the number of mills not op- 
erating at present, there is not so much 
feed being offered, and there is a much 
better demand for any that is on the mar- 
ket. The standard price for bran is $37 
ton, and shorts $42, in bags, car or mixed- 
car lots, delivered Ontario points. 


WHEAT 


Deliveries of Ontario winter wheat are 
restricted on account of millers refusing 
to consider purchasing until there is a 
better market for flour. Farmers are 
anxious sellers, and in some cases in order 
to make immediate sales are willing to 
take less than fixed prices. Manitoba 
wheat is being somewhat pressed for sale. 

Ontario soft winter wheat is worth $2.31 
bu, in store, Montreal. Ontario marquis 
wheat is bringing $2.16, in car lots, coun- 
try points, or $2.11 at mill door; Manitoba 
wheat, Bay ports, $2.35 for No. 1 north- 
ern, f.o.b. cars, including tax. 


CEREALS 


Demand for rolled oats and oatmeal is 
decidedly poor. Prices have been cut 
without any great amount of business 
transpiring. Nominal quotations are $4.10 
@4.25 for rolled oats, in 90-lb bags, de- 
livered. Oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per 
cent over rolled oats. 


COARSE GRAINS 


There is still a good demand for On- 
tario oats, and heavier deliveries are re- 
ported. Rye is offering freely, but there 
is a very limited market for this grain. 
Barley and buckwheat are coming out 
freely but, owing to the want of a mar- 
ket, it is hardly possible to make sales. 
No. 2 Ontario oats are selling at 73@75c 
bu, car lots, shipping points; barley, 90@ 
+ rye, $1.54; buckwheat, $1.30; peas, 
2) 


NOTES 
G. W. Badger, Sr., of George W. Bad- 
ger & Sons, Asquith, Sask., was in To- 

ronto on Thursday on his way east. 
Charles Soll, a miller at Thorndale, 
Ont., was killed Jan. 6 by being drawn 
into the belting of machinery at his plant. 
The annual meeting of the grain sec- 
tion of the Toronto Board of Trade was 


held on Friday. Office bearers for the 
ensuing year were elected. 

According to a statement by the Do- 
minion bureau of statistics, the area esti- 
mated to be sown to fall wheat for 1919 
is 5 per cent less than that sown last year, 
the area being 840,000 acres, as against 
886,000, the revised estimate for 1918. 

The first meeting of the Eastern Can- 
ada Grain Dealers’ Association was held 
in Toronto on Wednesday, and officers 
were elected. It is expected that this new 
association will have the support of all 
grain dealers and flour millers east of 
Fort William. 

A dispatch from Ottawa says that ne- 
gotiations for the sale of the 1919 wheat 
crop are now under way in London be- 
tween Canadian representatives and the 
British authorities. Official advices, so 
far, do not convey word of a definite 
agreement having been reached. 


A deputation is to go to Ottawa on 
Tuesday for the purpose of asking the 
Dominion government to erect in this 
province a large terminal grain elevator 
with a maximum capacity of 1,000,000 
bus. It is contended by Ontario grain 
men that there is urgent need of such a 
building in this part of the Dominion. 
The deputation will include representa- 
tives of the grain section of the Board of 
Trade, the United Farmers of Ontario 
and the Toronto Harbor Commission, and 
will be headed by the provincial minister 
of agriculture. 





MONTREAL 

MontTrEAL, Que., Jan. 11.—The flour 
market was in a very unsatisfactory con- 
dition this week, owing to the suspension 
of operations by the flour department of 
the Wheat Export Co., Ltd., and many 
mills have discontinued grinding. De- 
mand for supplies from both country and 
city buyers was limited. There was no 
change in prices, but the impression in 
the trade is that there will be develop- 
ments in that direction in the near future. 

Government standard spring wheat 
flour, in car lots, for shipment to country 
points, was quoted at $11.25 bbl, in bags, 
Montreal freights, and to city bakers at 
$11.25, delivered; lots of 50 to 100 bags 
sold at $11.35, and smaller quantities at 
$11.45, all less 10¢ bbl for spot cash. There 
was no change in winter wheat flour, 
prices being maintained. Demand for this 
grade was also limited, and business was 
chiefly of a jobbing character at $11.10 
bbl in new cotton bags, and $10.80 in sec- 
ond-hand jute bags, ex-store. 

With reference to substitutes, some 
holders of white corn flour have disposed 
of their stock for export account at $8.90 
bbl, in bags, ex-track, St. John, N. B. 
Others are still selling small lots for do- 
mestic consumption at $9.60@9.80, in 
bags, delivered to the trade. 

The feature of the week in millfeed 
was the increased demand for shorts, and 
a number of car lots were bought at 
$42.50@43 ton, ex-track. The trade in 
other lines was quiet. Pure grain moul- 
lie, $68@70; pure oat moullie, $64; corn- 
meal feed, $60@62; barley feed $54@60; 
dairy feed, $42,—including bags, deliv- 
ered to the trade. Shorts $43.75, bran 
$38.75, in less than car lots, ex-warehouse, 
including cartage. 

Domestic trade in rolled oats was dull. 
Buyers have ample supplies on hand. 
Sales of broken lots of standard grades 
were made at $4@4.50 per bag of 90 lbs, 
delivered. Demand for golden corn meal 
was quiet at $5.10@5.25 per bag. 


NOTES 

A. G. Watson, Halifax, N. S., C. H. 
Jackson, Oxford, N. S., and C. P. Mas- 
ters, St. John, N. B., all representatives 
of the St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 


were introduced on ’change this week by 
T. Williamson, the president of the com- 
pany. 

At the regular weekly meeting of the 
council of the Board of Trade a letter 
was read from the Canada food board 
which stated that it was its intention to 
remove all export and import restrictions 
in the shortest possible space of time that 
would allow of proper safeguard and re- 
adjustment. 

In connection with the desired steam- 
ship communication between Montreal and 
Newfoundland, the Montreal Board of 
Trade received a letter froin the presi- 
dent of the Canadian National Railways, 
stating that his board had under consid- 
eration its whole policy in respect to 
ocean steamship business, and that it 
would gladly give every consideration to 
the communication of the Montreal Board 
of Trade with respect to the above service. 

J Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Wiynirec, Man., Jan. 11.—There is no 
change from a week ago in the situation 
as regards flour trade in the western 
provinces. Dealers have satisfied their 
requirements for the present, and do- 
mestic demand is otherwise negligible. 
There has been no resumption of exporting 
business, the congestion on Atlantic sea- 
board still making it impossible to han- 
dle further flour shipments for the time 
being. 

Prices for regulation 74 per cent ex- 
traction spring wheat flour, per barrel, 
in 98-lb cotton or jute sacks, cash or 
sight draft terms, are as follows: 


Ontario, from Port Arthur west....... $10.40 
TRMMEGORS 2 vc we cases essarecccercecvecs 10.40 
Saskatchewan ..ccsescesrecscsccvcces 10.30 
BIDOTED So decsc ces ss ice cesscssvecesse 10.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.40 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 10.50 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 10.55 
Prince Rupert ...cccccccccsocsccssvees 10.70 

Country dealers requiring time will be 
charged 10c bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 


Package differentials: 49’s, cotton, 
Covers 


20c over. 

20c bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over. 

for 98’s, 49’s or 24’s, 60c bbl extra, 
MILLFEED 


Throughout the West the demand for 
millfeed continues very heavy. Western 
mills with millfeed to spare are still ship- 
ping this eastward. Current quotations: 
Manitoba delivery, bran $31, shorts $36; 
Saskatchewan delivery, bran $28, shorts 
$33; Alberta delivery, bran $28, shorts 
$33,—in bags, f.o.b. mills. 


COARSE GRAINS 


These grains have all advanced during 
the week, but in the case of barley, higher 
prices were not maintained. At begin- 
ning of week demand was poor, but lat- 
terly strengthened. Offerings of all 
grains have been light. 

The week’s receipts of oats were about 
the same as last week, and considerably 
below those of a year ago. Friday’s clos- 
ing price for No. 2 Canadian western oats 
was 76c bu, in store, Fort William, an ad- 
vance of 154c for the week. No. 3 Ca- 
nadian western barley, 9614c, a decline 
of about 3c; No. 2 rye, $1.42, an advance 
of le. 

WHEAT INSPECTIONS 


Daily inspections of wheat at Winni- 
peg, by cars, for the week ending Jan. 8, 
with comparison: 





1918 

Jan, 2 529 
Jan, 3 210 
Jan. 4 276 
Jan. 6 eve 
Jan, 7 636 
Jan, 8 355 

OATMEAL STEADY 

There is a , steady demand for 
rolled oats and oatmeal, and prices re- 


main unchanged. Quotations: rolled oats, 


$4@4.25 per 80-lb bag. Oatmeal, in 98-lb 
bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 


NOTES 

Dr. F. J. Birchard, chemist of the Do- 
minion Government Grain Research Lab- 
oratory, Winnipeg, has been ill with what 
appears to have been a case of Spanish 
influenza, 

Millers of this: part of Canada are 
cleaning up their stocks of substitutes, 
and getting rid of these by shipment or 
otherwise at the smallest necessary loss 
to themselves. Not many have been able 
to make up shipments of carloads for the 
Wheat Export Co., Ltd. 

Western millers are expecting the 
Board of Railway Commissioners shortly 
to hold a hearing in Winnipeg on the 
question of increase in milling-in-transit 
rates. There is a strong case against the 
proposals put forward by the railway 
companies some time ago in this matter, 
and it is to be fully heard before any 
action is taken. 

The farmers of Manitoba are holding 
their annual convention in Brandon this 
week. Meetings appear to be large and 
enthusiastic, and no doubt some strong 
resolutions on tariff and other matters 
will be passed. Apparently the farmers 
of Canada are the only class that have so 
far formulated a definite political policy 
for which they are prepared to fight. 

The Winnipeg Free Press estimates the 
amount.of land prepared for spring seed- 
ing in western Canada at 15,586,378 
acres, divided among the three provinces 
as follows: Manitoba, 3,947,154 acres; 
Saskatchewan, 5,839,224; Alberta, 5,800,- 
000. If weather conditions are normal in 
the spring, this country will put under 
grain crops the largest area it has ever 
sown. G. Rock. 





MARITIME PROVINCES 

Sr. Jonn, N. B., Jan. 11.—There are no 
changes in quotations on Manitoba flour. 
Buyers are expecting white flour, and for 
this reason are holding off, and sales are 
not as heavy as usual. The embargo put 
on by the railways on Dec. 24, giving pref- 
erence to over-sea freight, has not yet 
been lifted, and flour shipments are be- 
ing delayed in transit. This is causing.a 
flour scarcity at different points. Gov- 
ernment standard spring wheat flour is 
quoted at $11.95 bbl, in car lots, f.o.b. 
track, St. John; Halifax is 2c bbl more; 
Ontario flour, $11.60, wood. There is a 
good demand for millfeed. Bran is quot- 


“ed at $39.90 ton, and shorts at $44.90. 


The oat market is steady, but demand 
is light. There is not the usual inquiry 
this winter, and merchants believe that 
this is due to the light business in the 
lumber woods. Oats are selling-at 85@ 
90c bu of 34 Ibs, in bulk, St. John, with 
usual charge in sacks. 


NOTES 

The total shipments of grain through 
this port since Nov. 20, 1918, to date, all 
for Great Britain, totaled 5,475,004 bus, 
of which 400,000 passed through the Ca- 
nadian government elevator. These 
passed through the two Canadian Pacific 
Railway elevators: wheat, 4,128,004 bus; 
oats, 919,803; other grains, 26,939. It is 
expected that the total shipments of grain 
through this port to Great Britain this 
winter will surpass all previous years. 

The barquentine Westfield arrived yes- 
terday with a cargo of 23,970 bags of 
flour from Australia. She is a sailing 
vessel, and was 131 days on the voyage. 
The cargo is consigned to England, and 
may be reshipped there on a transatlan- 
tic steamship. About a month ago the 
sailing barque Inverneill arrived here 
from Sydney, Australia, with 32,627 bags 
of wheat, which were reshipped to Eng- 
land. Harry Erviy. 
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New York, N. Y., Jan. 11, 1919 








“Trade at a standstill” is almost a 
slogan for the New York market these 
days, as the same dull condition continues 
to exist. Stocks on spot are still very 
large, and it is difficult to find interested 
buyers. There are large supplies of 100 
per cent flour on hand, but bakers, if 
they are even mildly interested in any- 
thing, seem to prefer the pre-war grades, 
so flour is being offered in store here con- 
siderably below mill prices. 

Mills in the Northwest seem very anx- 
ious to sell at almost any price, and are 
offering in many cases at considerable 
concessions. Kansas and soft wheat mills 
have, however, raised their prices during 
the week, as wheat in those sections is not 
plentiful, and millers are having to pay 
higher premiums all the time. 

The only relief for this stagnant condi- 
tion would seem to be in the opening up 
of the export situation, and in view of 
the need’ for foodstuffs abroad, the lack 
of tonnage seems to be the important fac- 
tor. The Food Administration’s failure 
to purchase this week was therefore very 
disappointing, though not surprising, and 
no information whatever could be had 
from the Grain Corporation as to when 
purchasing will be resumed. 

The embargo on grain and flour ship- 
ments to New York has been one ray of 
light in a generally gloomy outlook, but 
it is not expected to remain on for any 
length of time. Stocks here are so large, 
moreover, that the complete harbor tie-up, 
which would usually affect the trade here 
very strongly, has not made the slightest 
difference. 

Rumors regarding importations from 
Argentina have influenced the corn mar- 
ket considerably. Prices early in the 
week set new high records for the sea- 
son, but a decided break later set them 
back to about last week’s levels. 

Quotations on flour for spring fancy 
patents ranged $10.45@10.80; standard 
patents, $10.40@10.60; clears, $9.50@10; 
Kansas straights, $10.60@11; first clears, 
$9.90@10.15; winters, $10.40@10.75; rye, 
$8.50@9.25,—all jute. 


NOTES 


L. J. Weitzmann, of the Weitzmann 
Flour Co., Chicago, called at this office 
this week. 

The exchange was closed at 12:30 on 
Wednesday as a mark of respect to the 
late Colonel Roosevelt, and there was no 
trading on the floor after that time. 


H. F. Marsh, sales-manager New 
Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill Co., and R. 
Goerz, president Goerz Flour Mills 
Co., Newton, Kansas, visited New York 
this week. 

J. Brewer, formerly of Junction City, 
Kansas, has joined the forces of Samuel 
Knighton & Son, New York, and will de- 
vote himself entirely to developing export 
business for this concern. 

James J. McGowan, who for several 
years has been connected with Benham & 
Boyessen and for the past two years vice- 
president of that company, has severed 
this connection and is starting in the 
shipping business on his own account. He 
has a wide acquaintance in the shipping 
world, and soon will leave for an extend- 
‘ed trip to Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark. 





Heavy Production of Coal 


Wasurnoton, D. C., Jan. 11.—All rec- 
ords of bituminous coal production in the 
United States went by the boards during 
the year just closed, according to a state- 
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ment issued by the National Coal Asso- 
ciation. Official figures of the Geological 
Survey, supplemented by a conservative 
estimate by the National Coal Association 
for that portion of the year not yet re- 
corded by the government, place total 
bituminous coal production in 1918 at 
587,500,000 tons, an increase of approxi- 
mately 36,000,000 tons, or nearly 7 per 
cent, over production in 1917, in itself a 
record, 
Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 11.—Will the Food 
Administration Grain Corporation buy 
any of the surplus stock of flour in Boston 
and New England for export, and in this 
way relieve the unprecedented conditions 
now prevailing? The volume in store here 
at present is so much in excess of a nor- 
mal supply that the holders are almost 
frantic as to the outcome. Many receiv- 
ers have more on hand than there is any 
possibility of moving, even when excep- 
tionally low. prices are made to the trade. 

This stock consists almost entirely of 
100 per cent flour, which is apparently 
not wanted by the consuming trade, de- 
spite the fact that only a small portion of 
the new-milled flour has actually come on 
the market. 

The representative of the Grain Cor- 
poration in New York, R. F. Bausman, 
has given little encouragement to the local 
trade as to the purchase of flour here for 
export. Nevertheless the local committee 
appointed by the grain board of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Frank E. Sands, James 
T. Knowles and Warren G. Torrey, have 
been collecting figures regarding the sur- 
plus stocks, and the amounts to be of- 
fered for purchase. 

On Jan. 10, Messrs. Sands and Knowles 
left for New York for a personal inter- 
view with Mr. Bausman. Much of the 
flour in stock in New England cost the 
holders well up to $11 bbl, in sacks. The 
government’s price is $10.35, in cotton. 
The proposed change, by having the flour 
in cotton sacks re-covered with jute sacks, 
would bring the net price around $10, so 
that serious losses must be suffered by 
prospective sellers. The trade, however, 
is willing to stand a substantial loss if 
the flour will only be taken off its hands. 

One member of the flour trade places 
the blame for the congested conditions 
now existing in New England warehouses 
on the rules of the Food Administration 
and the way they were enforced. For a 
considerable period Boston was the only 
one of the big ports to which flour could 
be shipped freely. The result was numer- 
ous shipments on consignment to this mar- 
ket, as the millers were apparently anx- 
ious to get the product away from the 
mills. For the same reason they appeared 
disposed to cut prices to the limit in 
order to move their product. 

A lot of this flour was consigned to 
irresponsible agents, with the usual result 
that these were unable to dispose of the 
same and the flour was thrown back on 
the mills. With storage space an impos- 
sible factor, every suitable warehouse or 
storage room being filled to capacity 
throughout all New England, there was 
but one thing to do, and that was to cut 
prices. But this did not have the ex- 
pected result and the local market for 
weeks has been demoralized. 

Spring wheat patents were offered this 
week at second hands at 50@75c bbl under 
mill quotations, with hard and soft win- 
ter patents at an even greater difference. 
Soft winter flours, especially, are difficult 
to move, and have been for some weeks. 
Patents for mill shipment are held at 
$10.40@10.90, with soft winter straights 
offered freely at $10.10@10.30, all in 
sacks, but mill agents find it difficult to 
interest buyers at any price. 

Corn products remain unchanged in 
prices, with the demand limited for both 


white and yellow goods. Oatmeal is some- 
what easier, a fair demand prevailing. 


NOTES 

Henry L. Atwell, of the Park & Pollard 
Co., Boston, has applied for membership 
in the Chamber of Commerce. 

John D. Peck, of John D. Peck, Inc., 
Providence, R. I., grain dealer and long- 
time member of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, died Jan. 6. 

The Jelling, which was to load here 
for the Belgian Relief Commission, sailed 
from Boston, Jan. 8, for New York, and 
will take on her outward cargo at that 
port. 

On Jan. 10, there were in Boston for 
export shipment from the West, 94,738 
140-Ib sacks of flour, equivalent to 66,311 
bbls, in addition to nearly 80,000 bbls held 
by the local trade for home consumption. 

The Dutch steamer Terschelling is load- 
ing 4,200 tons of corn meal and corn flour 
which was purchased by the Food Ad- 
ministration Grain Corporation and will 
be distributed by the Netherlands authori- 
ties when the steamer reaches Rotterdam, 
for which port she will sail about Jan. 15. 

There is some prospect that the con- 
gested condition of the local flour*market 
may be relieved in the near future by the 
purchase by the Grain Corporation of 
flour for shipment to Cuba. Inquiries 
were made this week as to the comparative 
rates between Boston and Cuba, and from 
New York to Cuba. The rate is the same 
from both ports, 514%4,¢c to Havana and 
611%4c to Santiago, including surcharges. 

Louis W. DePass. 





BUFFALO 

Burrauo, N. Y., Jan. 11.—Millers can 
see no prospect of the government taking 
a fresh hold in the flour game, and have 
settled down to developing a domestic 
trade. They are up against that 100 per 
cent flour price, and it is difficult to get 
buyers to understand that quality is talk- 
ing now. At least the buyer argues that 
way, and in order to get things started 
some of the mills are easing up a bit on 
prices, although their wheat is costing 
more money daily. There are others who 
claim to be asking an advance, and re- 
fusing bids at previous prices. 

The feed proposition is the worst ever 
known, and until that is settled, prices of 
flour cannot easily be regulated. Local 
prices were reduced 25c bbl from last 
week for pre-war flour, byt this is only 
to get in line, as quality is generally con- 
sidered the ffnest ever produced. There 
is no doubt prices will go higher before 
the close of the month on the top grades 
of both spring and winter flour. 

There is no demand of consequence for 
graham or rye flour, and prices are easy. 

Buckwheat flour is in liberal supply, 
and some sales were made at $6 per 100 
lbs in small paper sacks, delivered Buf- 
falo. This is a cut of at least 50c from 
last week, and the mills seem to be anxious 
to find buyers. Buckwheat is quoted at 
$3 per 100 lbs, track, Buffalo, but $2.75 
would probably be nearer the market. 

Millfeeds were very unsettled, bran be- 
ing quoted anywhere from $52 to $56, 
track, Buffalo. The mills are still deliv- 
ering feed at $25 lower than the present 
asking prices. Buyers are not snapping 
at millfeeds at the new quotations, ap- 
parently having discovered that they do 
not need feed as badly as they thought 
a month ago. At any rate, there is feed 
offered at quotations, and a shading might 
be obtained with a little shopping around 
among some of the mills. Red dog is 
reported dull and in good supply. 

Winter wheat feed is held by western 
mill representatives at $56.60 and mid- 
dlings at $57.10, sacked, track, Buffalo. 
There is no business at those prices. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is lower, follow- 
ing the decline in the cereal to some ex- 
tent, but trade is said to be very dull and 
the mills anxious to sell. Hominy feed 
scarce on spot, but there are offerings for 
shipment at lower than last week. Gluten 
feed in very light supply and firm. 

Oil meal too unsettled to expect any 
business at present. Local mills are ask- 
ing $70, while there are offerings for im- 
mediate shipment from New York at $60, 
track, Buffalo. It is said that the New 
York state authorities are investigating 
prices. Cottonseed meal firm, and offer- 
ings light. 

Rolled oats dull, except for package 
goods, which, however, are not selling up 


January 15, 1919 
j 


to expectations. Oat hulls, reground, 
sacked, higher and scarce. Asking prices 
were $25.50 for domestic and Canadian, 
track, Buffalo, 


THE OUTPUT 
The output of the mills in this district 
for the week was 135,650 bbls, being 81 
per cent of capacity, compared with 124,- 
200, or 75 per cent, last week, 102,570, or 
61 per cent, a year ago, 107,500, or 64 
per cent, in 1917, 149,550, or 90 per cent, 
in 1916, 135,200, or 98 per cent, in 1915, 
and 110,650, or 80 per cent, in 1914. 


NOTES 

The stock of oats here is decreasing 
slowly, over 13,000,000 bus still remaining. 

Fred G. Winters, buyer for the Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago, was here this week vis- 
iting old friends, 

There was a 60-mile gale here yester- 
day, and the big steamers in the outer 
harbor were well coated with ice from the 
breakwater spray. 

A. B. Black, of Charles Kennedy & 
Co., has gone south on his annual vacation. 
Charles M. Kennedy, who has just re- 
turned from tank service at the front, will 
be in charge of the office until his return. 

A meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce will be called in a few days to take 
action to save the Erie Canal for traffic 
and to protect the elevating interests of 
the port against the shipping of grain 
through Montreal. 

Stocks of wheat here in store and afloat 
are 27,700,000 bus, compared with 10,- 
015,000 last year. The only afloat grain 
last year was 1,052,000 bus of oats. In 
1917 there were 22,000,000 bus of wheat 
afloat and in store at this port. 

The first cold wave of the season struck 
this part of the state last Wednesday, 


and a still lower temperature is promised , 


the next few days. Railroad officials are 
looking forward to delays, which were bad 
enough before the present weather set in. 

Practically nothing has been done in 
the shipment of grain out of Buffalo this 
week. The Grain Corporation here is 
waiting for orders, which are not likely 
to turn up for some weeks. Unless some- 
thing is done soon the task of unloading 
the biggest fleet of grain-laden vessels 
ever afloat in this harbor will be impos- 
sible by the opening of navigation. 

E. BANGaASsER. 


PHILADELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 11.—Some 
dealers report a little better inquiry for 
spot flour available at relatively cheap 
prices, but stuff to come in is very dull 
and the market has a weak tone, as the 
mills are anxious to sell. Sales of soft 
winter straight were reported at $10.25, 
but the mills are generally asking $10.35 
@1040 in 140-lb jute sacks. Kansas 
straight is quoted at $10.50@10.75; spring 
short patent at $10.60@10.90; and first 
clear at $9.60@10,—all in 140-lb jute 
sacks. 

Rye and barley flours are in fair supply 
and slow of sale. For corn products the 
local demand is light, but considerable 
stock is going abroad. 





NOTES 

The state bureau of agriculture says 
that the condition of winter wheat and 
rye is much better than it was a year ago. 

The West Philadelphia Macaroni Mfg. 
Co. has begun suit against Nicola di 
Fabio to recover $423.29, alleged to be due 
for merchandise. 

Fire, believed to be of incendiary origin, 
destroyed the Flory flour mills, at Mt. 
Bethel, Pa., with a loss of $10,000, cov- 
ered by insurance. . 

J. L. Deetjen has sold his mill located 
at Manheim, Pa., and operating under 
the title of the Manheim Milling Co. to 
Holt & Co., of New York. 

William J. Koch, grain and feed mer- 
chant and a member of the Commercial 
Exchange for over 50 years, is dead, from 
a complication of diseases. 

Walter K. Woolman and George A. 
Wenz, of the grain, hay and feed firm of 
S. C. Woolman & Co., have returned from 
a 10 days’ business trip to Chicago. 

John Lynch, flour broker, has been ap- 
pointed by the Commercial Exchange as a 
deputy flour inspector. He will act as 
inspector of both flour and substitutes. 

The British steamer Sedgepool sailed 
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from this port on Tuesday with 521,287 
bus oats, the largest cargo of grain ever 
loaded here, intended for e allied 
armies. 


William C. Walton, of the grain and 
feed firm of Walton Bros., has been mus- 
tered out of service and has returned to 
business. Mr. Walton was with the for- 
age department in Chicago. 

W. S. McHenry, trustee in bankruptcy 
for the * Bakers’ Baking Co., has trans- 
ferred to Hanscom Bros. the property at 
9-21 North Fifty-second Street consisting 
of five one-story stores and a bakery in 
the rear, on a lot 112x114. 

A. Judson Stites, feed and grain bro- 
ker, and Raymond J. Barnes, of Richard- 
son Bros., flour, feed and grain brokers, 
both with offices in the Bourse, who have 
been confined to their homes on account 
of illness, have returned to business. 

J. N. Claybrook, who has been in charge 
of the Philadelphia office of the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., has 
been transferred to the New York office, 
of which he will be superintendent. He 
will be succeeded here by T. L. Lashley, 
who has been assisting Mr. Claybrook for 
several months. 

The organization of the Flour Club of 
Philadelphia was completed on Tuesday 
by the election of the following officers 
to serve during 1919: President, Hubert 
J. Horan; vice-president, Thomas K. 
Sharpless; secretary, William J. Rardon; 
treasurer, J. S. Hitchings. It has been 
decided to have a dinner on Feb. 10. Sev- 
eral applications for membership will be 
acted upon at the next monthly meeting. 

Among visitors on ’change this week 
were G. Christensen, of the C. S. Ghris- 
tensen Co., flour millers, of Madelia, 
Minn; T. G. Gulitt, of the G. E. Patteson 
Co., feed manufacturers, Memphis, Tenn ; 
W. J. Malone, of the Holliday Milling Co., 
feed manufacturers, Cairo, Ill; Ernest C. 
Harris, of the Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn; H. W. Anthony, flour 
miller of Strausstown, Pa. and C. H. 
Hitch, flour broker, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

SamvueEL S. Daniets. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 11.—Mills here 
ground a total of 6,700 bbls of flour this 
week, or 36 per cent of capacity, against 
46 per cent last week. Of this aggre- 
gate, 4,800 bbls were spring, 1,500 winter 
and 400 rye. 

It has been a quiet week in milling 
circles. The embargo on shipments to 
New York has closed that market, so far 
as this section is concerned. Shipments 
are now diverted to other points so far 
as practicable, and should this continue 
long, it would naturally mean congestion 
in markets that have been life-savers in 
a pinch. 

The movement of flour has been light. 
Apparently, many of the markets regu- 
larly depended on as an outlet for flour 
from local mills are plugged with 100 per 
cent stuff that was bought heavily when 
the restrictions on loading up were lifted 
by the government, and there seems little 
likelihood of betterment until this con- 
gestion has cleared away. 

Some millers here look for a continua- 
tion of the manufacture of 100 per cent 
flour for a long time, if indeed it has not 
come to stay. This is based on the fact 
that while it is 25c bbl cheaper than short 
patents, it makes a superior bread, lack- 
ing nothing in appearance, and is long on 
nutriment. Most mills here are getting 
well caught up with their 100 per cent 
contracts, and are in readiness to grind 
anything that the market may demand. 

The government has not been in the 
market this week, but there is a belief 
that it will resume buying shortly. 

At least one of the mills has received 
directions to pack its-stock of flour sub- 
stitutes in preparation for turning them 
over to the government. The order came 
from the Buffalo office of the Grain Divi- 
sion, but time of shipment is still with- 
held. 

Bakers are attempting to use little if 
any substitutes, but look to the govern- 
ment to furnish the outlet. As is usual 
at the holiday season, demand for baked 
goods has fallen off. Also, with real flour 
back in the market, it is the housewife’s 
inning, and she is taking full advantage 
of the situation. 

While there is some uncertainty as to 
flour prices, the appended list is reason- 
ably close: short patent, $11@11.20 bbl; 
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bakers patent, $10.95; first clears, $10@ 
10.50, with one mill putting out a fancy 
clear at $10.55; 100 per cent, $11,—all in 
cotton ¥/,’s, car lots, Boston. 

There was considerable inquiry for soft 
wheat flour, but not much business done. 
Evidently, the trade is not averse to pick- 
ing up lots that are bargain-priced, in 
anticipation of a probable advance with 
the exhaustion of the local winter wheat 
supply and the arrival of the time when 
winter wheat millers must ship in their 
supply and pay a premium. 

While some believe that the government 
will come to the rescue and release some 
of its holdings, it is held that the govern- 
ment fair price will be supplemented by 
storage and other charges, so that in ef- 
fect the miller will be forced to pay a 
premium for government wheat. With 
this prospect looming up, soft wheat mill- 
ers can see no reason for cutting prices 
now. Winter straights are quoted at 
$10.25 bbl, cotton ¥,’s, Boston, and 25c 
more on local jobbing basis. 

There is scarcely any movement in 
graham flour, with quotations only nom- 
inal. Rye flour is moving slowly, with the 
best white brands selling at $8.80@8.85 
bbl, cotton ¥%’s, car lots, Boston. The 
cold, snappy weather is expected to im- 
prove the market for buckwheat flour 
somewhat. However, demand has been 
light, with sales on a jobbing basis at 
$7.50 per 100 Ibs. 

Demand for feed is not quite so strong, 
but there is no accumulation of bran or 
middlings. The principal quotations are: 
spring bran, $49.50@52 ton; winter bran, 
$50@52; spring middlings, $51.50@53; 
winter middlings, $52@53,—all sacked, 
local market. There is some rye feed on 
sale at $52 ton, local trade only. The ad- 
vance in millfeeds has diverted some trade 
to corn meal, which is quoted at $68@73, 
local market. 

NOTES 

George G. Davis, vice-president of the 
J. G. Davis Co., of this city, has been east 
this week. 

R. S. Handley, of Corning, representa- 
tive of the James McFeely Co., Indian- 
apolis, called on the milling trade here 
this week. 

The Genesee County Co-operative Mar- 
keting Bureau has been organized, to buy 
and sell for its members, performing the 
functions of commission houses so far 
as practicable. 

The Monroe County farm bureau has 
been asked to act in an advisory capacity 
locally in the federal re-education plan 
for the vocational training of crippled sol- 
diers and sailors. During the period of 
training, the government will pay all ex- 
penses, and in cases where the man is 
married, $65 a month will be paid for 
the support of the wife and family. 

Eugene H. Porter, director of the bu- 
reau of animal feedingstuffs of the state 
food commission, has asked reports from 
the leading jobbers of the state as to the 
stocks of feeds on hand Dec. 20, 1918, the 
date of the cancellation by the Federal 
Food Administration of fair price sched- 
ules for millfeeds. He holds that job- 
bers are not entitled to sell such stocks 
at the advanced price that immediately 
followed announcement of the govern- 
ment’s action. 

T. W. Kwapp. 





BALTIMORE 

Battimore, Mp., Jan, 11.—Flour was 
practically at a standstill; possibly the 
calm before the storm. Offerings were 
good, but not excessive, and, in the ab- 
sence of trading, prices were nominally 
steady except in the case of soft winters, 
which were weaker. Buyers could not 
get away from the feeling that lower 
markets are in order, hence were content 
to reduce stock as rapidly as possible. 

Springs were steady and inactive, short 
patents closing nominally at $10.65@ 
10.90; standard brands, $10.45@10.60; 
long patents or straights, $10.25@10.40; 
first clears, $9.40@9.90; second clears, 
$8.25@8.75,—all per bbl, in 98-lb cottons 
or 140-lb jutes, or, 45c more in wood or 
30c less in bulk. Sales were confined to 
a few cars within the range of quotations. 

Hard winters were unchanged and 
slow, with patents at the close ranging 
$10.60@10.90; straights, $10.25@10.50; 
first clears, $9.25@9.75,—all per bbl, 98- 
lb cottons or 140-lb jutes, or 45c more in 
wood or 30c less in bulk. No trading was 
apparent, though several mills were eager 





for offers, despite the big premium they 
were paying for wheat. 

Soft winters were easier and quiet, pat- 
ents nominally closing- at $10.30@10.70; 
near-by straights, $9.60@9.85,—all per 
bbl, 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes, or 45c 
more in wood or 30@50c less in bulk. 
Some Ohio mills were reporting prohibi- 
tive premiums on wheat, while others were 
comparatively low sellers. The business 
was restricted to a few cars of near-by 
straight at and around $9.50, bulk, with 
sellers in instances showing a willingness 
to discount this price. 

City mills ran light, and reported do- 
mestic trade small and export nil. They 
made no change in flour, but further ad- 
vanced feed $5 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 220,097 
bbls; destined for export, 202,367. 


NOTES 
Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 58; number now in port, 61. 


Horace E. Kinney, of the H. E. Kin- 
ney Grain Co., Indianapolis, Ind., was 


where this week. 


The Traffic Club of Baltimore, Inc., has 
changed its name to the Transportation 
Club of Maryland, Inc. 


Exports from here this week were 102,- 
668 bbls flour and 1,261,242 bus grain— 
773,741 wheat and 487,501 oats. 

It is stated that there are $120,000,000 
worth of goods, including food supplies, 
now in storage here awaiting shipment to 
the other side. 


Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 7, 1918, to Jan. 11, 1919, 93,325 bus; 
year ago, 37,132. Range of prices this 
week, $1.48@1.60; last year, $1.90. 

Charles C. Macgill, president C. A. 
Gambrill Mfg. Co., operating the Pataps- 
co Flouring Mills, has left with his fam- 
ily for an indefinite stay at Palm Beach, 
Fla. 

Samuel W. Lippincott, president Ter- 
minal Warehouse Co., local flour storage 
of Pennsylvania Railroad, has applied 
for membership in the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 18, 1918, to Jan. 11, 1919, 1,213,803 
bus; same period last year, 1,416,199. 
Range of prices this week, $2.15@2.39'¥ ; 
last year $2.10@2.12. 

Gardner’s bakery, Wade A. Gardner, 
proprietor, is réported to have bought the 
old Trinity Methodist Church South prop- 
erty, corner Madison Avenue and Preston 
Street, and will erect a bakery on the 
site. 

It is authoritatively stated that the 
Food Administration has turned over to. 
the inspection department of the Balti- 
more Chamber of Commerce about $1,- 
000,000 worth of flour for quick inspec- 
tion. 

Michael J. Fitzsimmons, formerly con- 
nected with the old Mason cracker bak- 
ery, and later manager and president of 
the Maryland Biscuit Co., retiring from 
the latter in 1908, died at his home here 
this morning, after a long illness from 
liver trouble, aged 54. 

The Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio 
and Western Maryland railroads an- 
nounce that, beginning Jan. 12, as the 
office forces of their export elevators have 
been placed on an eight-hour basis under 
the regulations, the office hours will be 
from 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Stockholders in the Hanover and Penn 
mills, Hanover, Pa., will be given an op- 
portunity on Jan. 17 to approve or dis- 
approve of the proposed sale of the two 
mills, with all the real estate, buildings and 
fixed machinery going therewith to D. 
Wellington Deitrich, who agrees to pay 
$12,500 for the Hanover mill and $27,500 
for the Penn mill. 

Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., steamship 
owners and agents, cleared from here 
last week eleven full-cargo steamers—the 
Sidlaw Range, for La Pallice; Noordwijk, 
for Rotterdam; Nordfjeld and Osterdal, 
for Gibraltar, the Clutha, War Prince, 
Singapore and Ocean Monarch, for Fal- 
mouth; the Sizergh Castle for Falmouth, 
and the Willem van Driel Sr. and the 
Serah for Rotterdam. 

The food administrator for Maryland 
is reported as saying: “Although the fair 
price list was discontinued by the Food 
Administration, nation-wide notice has 


been sent out that the control over profit- 
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eering will continue until peace is pro- 
claimed by the President of the United 
States, and all attempts to charge the 
consumer higher prices than are justified 
by proper business practices will be pun- 
ished by the Food Administration.” 
Local Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration notice, Jan. 7: “As some feed 
dealers seem to have the impression that 
all restrictions are off, I have been in- 
structed to notify the trade that, while 
specific maximum margins for wheat mill- 
feeds have been removed, the rules limit- 
ing permissible annual net earnings are 
still in force. Rule 25 B-7 limits whole- 
salers to 4 per cent profit on gross sales. 
Rule 25 J No. 1 limits retailers to 6 per 
cent profit on gross sales. Feed dealers 
are also subject to general license rules 
and to provisions of Food Control Act.” 
Crartes H. Dorsey. 


NASHVILLE 

NAsnHvILte, TENN., Jan. 11.—There has 
been a noticeable improvement in the de- 
mand for flour in the Southeast this week. 
The doubt as to the trend of prices has 
been apparently solved by buyers as fa- 
vorable to an increase in values.* A few 
mills are complaining of dullness, but the 
majority are having fair acceptances at 
asking prices, and a marked increase is 
noted in production. 

Most of the mills have resumed manu- 
facture of their pre-war brands and, not- 
withstanding the premium asked, these 
brands appear to be favorites, and indica- 
tions are that progress will be steady in 
re-establishing peace-time conditions. 

Owing to the upward tendency on soft 
winter wheat, prices of flour have been 
advancing. Western No. 2 red wheat has 
been costing $2.55@2.60, delivered at 
Nashville. ‘The weather has been mod- 
erate, and it is not thought that the 
growing wheat has been materially dam- 
aged by the recent freeze. 

Ruling quotations on soft winter wheat 
flour at the close of the week were as fol- 
lows: short patents, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $11.60@11.90; stand- 
ard patents, $11.10@11.30; 100 per cent 
flour, $10.65@10.85. 

Minnesota and Kansas flours are quiet. 
Jobbers are showing some disposition to 
change their contracts from the 100 per 
cent flour to the old variety of patents at 
a premium of 20@40c. The impression 
seems to be that consumers will readily 
return to the best qualities. Quotations: 
spring wheat 100 per cent flour, 98 Ibs, 
cotton or jute, $11@11.20; hard wheat 
flour, $10.60@ 10.90. 

A good demand has been reported for 
millfeed, with no accumulation of stocks. 
Quotations: soft winter wheat bran, 100- 
lb bags, per ton, f.o.b, Ohio River points, 
$47@49; mixed feed, $50@52; standard 
middlings, $55@58. 

Some demand was mentioned for corn 
meal at a considerable range of prices. 
Bolted meal is quoted at $3.20@3.60; 
plain, 10@15c less. The range of prices 
is attributed to varying local prices for 
corn at different points. 





OUTPUT 

Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 179,190 bbls, showed an out- 
put for the week of 86,453, or 48.2 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 61,449 
bbls and 32.2 per cent last week, 30.7 per 
cent the same week in 1918, 51.2 in_1917, 
66.3 in 1916, 70.1 in 1915, 51.5 in 1914, 
46 in 1913 and 50.5 in 1912. 


STOCKS 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Jan. 11 * Jan. 4 

TIOUE, ODI wees ccccscee 22,800 21,600 

WROERG, DOD 60 0066s csver 288,000 283,000 

CUPs DUB 6 ccs tedivctoes 237,500 254,600 

Outs, BUS ciccctecccccse Cuereee 601,000 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this week, 
76 cars. 

The plant of the Dorris Milling Co., 
Hendersonville, Tenn., has burned. Loss, 
$40,000; insurance, $37,500. About 11,000 
bus wheat and some corn were saved, It 
is understood the company will rebuild. 


J. B. McLemore, secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, left last 
night- for Washington and New York, 
where as a member of a committee of 
five of the milling interests of the coun- 
try he will give consideration to the Food 
Administration accounting and deliveries 
of wheat. ; JouHn Lerrrr. 
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WHITHER AWAY? 
Last week this department conducted 


a survey calculated to determine the de- 
ee of acuteness of the shortage of 


wheat in soft wheat territory, and pub- - 


lished a symposium of short comments 
by millers on the situation. Some fur- 
ther and belated comments are added this 
week. Certainly, so far as soft wheat 
is concerned, the existence of the short- 
age is established; almost complete ex- 
haustion of supplies in available posi- 
tions for milling is proven beyond the 
peradventure of a doubt. It is doubtful 
if soft wheat territory will average bet- 
ter than ten per cent of the crop still in 
the territory where grown. 

We are not concerned right now in lo- 
eating or pointing out the responsibility 
for this condition, however patent and 
self-evident it may be, but rather in in- 
quiring as to what may be done to meet 
the situation. The condition is a fact, 
irrevocable and now to an extent irre- 
mediable, and must be met. What can be 
done to save the soft wheat miller from 
the consequences of the predicament in 
which he finds himself? 

There are two things which can be done. 
The government can release its stored 
wheat for grinding, arranging for can- 
cellation of contracts with our allies, who 
can get supplies from surplus countries 
which do not need the wheat for their 
mills. But even the amount of wheat 
now in the visible supply. and accessible 
to mills may hardly be sufficient for ade- 
quate relief to soft wheat mills. How- 
ever, its release would materially relieve 
the corner in wheat which has been so 
successfully - completed through the 
agency of the Grain Corporation, and 
would reduce wheat premiums. 

The other thing which can be done is 
that soft wheat mills can turn to grind- 
ing spring wheat. This wheat is being 
offered freely at attractive prices, about 
10c below the premium price on hard 
winter, indicating that, at least for the 
present, there is plenty of it. The crop 
report of the Northwestern National 
Bank, Minneapolis, estimates that thirty- 
five and six-tenths per cent of the spring 
crop is back on the farms. This course is 


already being pursued by many soft 


wheat millers. 

Such being the case, why would it not 
be a good she for soft wheat millers to 
acquire at once, while it is to be had, 
enough spring wheat to assure operation, 
at least part capacity, for the rest of the 
crop year? They have been criticized for 
their failure to put in a year’s supply of 
soft wheat immediately after harvest; 
why not profit by this alleged mistake 
and now put in a supply of spring wheat 
for the balance of the year? 

There were good and sufficient reasons 
why soft wheat millers did not load up 
more than they did with soft wheat after 
harvest. There are equally good reasons 
why they should go rather slow right now. 
The future of the milling business, in the 
next six months, is fraught with uncer- 
tainty. If there is any one outstanding 
feature about the future, it is uncertainty. 
A number of contingencies are distinct- 
ly possible which might cause the miller 
serious loss unless he picks his way most 
carefully and conservatively. Nobody 
knows what the volume of the flour busi- 
ness, either domestic or export, is to be, 
or on how satisfactory a basis. 

Further, the time is approaching, may 
be nearer at hand than we realize, when 
the shift has got to be made to a world’s 
or international wheat basis. If this were 


not done for the next crop, permitting of 
exporting flour, the condition of the mill- 
ing business in this country would be al- 
most unthinkable. 

There is reason to doubt whether this 
readjustment will be made without seri- 
ous hurt and loss to the miller. The 
guaranteed wheat price for 1919-20 im- 
mensely complicates the problem. Un- 
fortunately, those in control do not seem 
to take the millers into their confidence 
and give them any intimation of what is 
to be done. From their past experience, 
millers do not feel assured that their in- 
terests will be sufficiently considered and 
protected. 

As one experienced observer has put it, 
millers are groping along in the dark, 
feeling their way, without any ray of 
light from those in control to guide them, 
and, the first thing they know, they may 
tumble over a precipice. Perhaps this sit- 
uation is unavoidable for the time being, 
but it answers the question as to why mill- 
ers should go slow, and are not disposed 
to have too big a stock of wheat on hand. 

Whither away? Where do we go from 
here? Nobody knows. The future is dark 
and uncharted. All this crop the soft 
wheat miller’s way has been beset with 
obstacles and perplexities. Without in- 
tent, he has been made the goat, the chief 
sufferer under the regulations. Now, at 
last, he is confronted with not only no 
business, but no wheat. And his over- 
head goes right on, like interest, day and 
night. 

Two concrete, definite suggestions have 
been offered from sources outside the ad- 
ministration. A very practical one on the 
wheat’ end, that trading in wheat should 
be restored and prices permitted to g° 
to a world’s basis, the government mak- 
ing up any difference under the guaran- 
teed price to the farmer. “This seems like 
a logical and rational handling of the 
wheat end of the business. 

On the milling end, as a means of sta- 
bilizing the industry, controlling output 
and in a measure flour prices as well, in 
the period of readjustment, it has been 
proposed, but not seriously considered, 
that the old milling divisions, with their 
chairmen, be restored under a voluntary 
association of the mills. 

Unless export buying is resumed in 
volume it is doubtful if any expedient 
will furnish the needed relief for many 
soft wheat mills. If a mill has no busi- 
ness, it needs no wheat. Other industries 
are making plans and getting ready for 
the period of readjustment following the 
war. If millers could be given some idea 
of how this problem is to be handled by 
those in control, they would be materially 
helped in formulating plans for the re- 
adjustment. 

COMMENTS OF MILLS 


“It is impossible for us to find enough 
soft wheat to keep our mill going and 
we are gradually grinding .out. Recent 
advice from our wheat connections shows 
that practically all of the wheat has left 
the farms, and there is practically none 
in small country elevators.” 

“We have not been able to buy a car- 
load of wheat in the country for the last 
three weeks. We get reports like these: 
no wheat to offer; no wheat in sight; no 
wheat around here. For every car of 
wheat that comes in there are ten buyers, 
and the result is premium prices.” 

“We do not think there is more than 
ten per cent of the wheat in ‘farmers’ 
hands. If we had to depend on St. Louis 
er the country surrounding our mill for 
wheat, we would not be running.” 

“In Michigan, wheat is mostly out of 
farmers’ hands and some country eleva- 
tors report that they do not expect to buy 
any more on this crop. It has been dif- 
ficult to pick up wheat at country points 
since the latter part of November.” 

“For the past few weeks we have found 


it impossible to get supplies of soft win- 
ter wheat. The terminal markets where 
we usually buy our supplies, when un- 
able to get them from country elevators, 
report no soft wheat for sale.” 


“Tt is practically impossible for us to * 


get any wheat in this territory, and the 
situation is going to get worse rather 
than better, as, in our opinion, the greater 
part of the 1918 crop has been marketed. 
Country elevators advise us that there is 
very little back in farmers’ hands.” 

“The wheat situation with us is at the 
acute stage right now. Local wheat from 
farmers’ wagons, as well as supply from 
country elevators, is practically exhaust- 
ed.” 

“All the wheat that is available for soft 
winter wheat mills is what the Grain Cor- 
poration has, and we think it owns only 
a limited amount of soft wheat available 
to the winter wheat mills.” 

“The wheat situation in our section is 
becoming very acute. Very little is be- 
ing offered, and it looks as if most‘of the 
mills in this section will be shut down 
within the next sixty days. There is need 
of all the millfeed that can be furnished, 
and it certainly would be too bad if the 
wheat were shipped out of the country.” 

“We shall go to half-time within a week 
on account of our inability to get soft 
wheat; what we have been able to get has 
cost us from ten to twenty cents pre- 
mium.” 

“We have had the same experience as 
all other soft wheat millers in getting 
wheat. We have been forced to pay con- 
stantly increasing premiums until now the 
price of soft wheat is prohibitive, as we 
cannot possibly compete with hard wheat 
millers in export business or even for our 
southern trade.” 

“Practically all of the wheat in this sec- 
tion has been sold; possibly only five per 
cent left in farmers’ hands. It is very 
difficult to buy any soft wheat even at 
premiums of from eighteen to twenty-five 
cents.” 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The output of flour by mills repre- 
sented at Toledo, with a combined weekly 
capacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing Jan. 11 was 25,590, or 53 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 21,416, or 4414 
per cent, last week, 30,300, or 63 per cent, 
a year ago, 32,000, or 67 per cent, two 
years ago, and 37,000, or 77 per cent, 
three years ago. 

Soft wheat milling business is about at 
anend. Some mills have scarcely a bushel 
of soft wheat left, or have sold flour for 
what they have. On account of the scar- 
city of wheat, soft wheat flour prices are 
getting firmer. Still there are some mills 
that apparently have not awakened to the 
fact that soft wheat is scarce, and are 
offering their flour at ridiculously low 
prices. They have a sad awakening com- 
ing when they attempt to replenish their 
supplies. 

The Grain Corporation bought no flour 
this week, and this leaves many mills in 
rather a bad position. They have ground 
out their last sales, and need more of this 
business to keep in operation. There is a 
strong sentiment in the trade that the 
Grain Corporation should resume its pur- 
chases, and that it should not invite bids 
unless it is to buy. Millers feel that they 
should be notified in advance if purchases 
are not to be made. 

With the exhaustion of soft wheat sup- 
plies, mills in this section are turning 
more and more to the grinding of spring 
wheat. There is nothing else for them to 
do. The old fetish that spring wheat 
flour had to be made in the Northwest is 
no longer operative. Many mills in this 
section have developed an excellent busi- 
ness in spring wheat flour, based upon the 
quality of their product, in the last few 
years, and their number is growing. Mills 
need business so bad that there is a marked 
tendency toward cutting prices. 

In a canvass of Central States mills re- 
cently made, the majority of them report- 
ed that they were restoring their old pre- 
war grades; some were undecided as to 
just what they would do; others are go- 
ing to work back to the old grades grad- 
ually; a few will continue on the 100 per 
cent grade until forced to change by com- 
petition. A number of millers expressed 
a decided preference for continuance of 
100 per cent flour with a little shorter 
extraction, and regret that the regula- 
tions were changed in this respect so soon. 

In view of the soft wheat situation, 
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millers are coming to the conclusion that 
their prices should reflect full cost, plus a 
fair ly rather than selling below cost 
and later being idle on account of lack 
of wheat. 

Spring wheat flour from the Northwest 
shows quite a range in price, being quot- 
ed at $10.25@10.65, bulk, Toledo rate 
points. There has —- recentl 
quite an inquiry for flour salesmen, whic 
might indicate that mills are not. finding 
it any too easy to sell flour. However, 
available flour salesmen of experience are 
very hard to find, and the demand for 
them is quite unsatisfied. " 


OUTPUT FOR THE YEAR 1918 


The output by mills represented at To- 
ledo for the first half of 1918 was 365,100 
bbls, representing 291, per cent of ca- 
pacity; for the second half 751,913, or 
60 per cent; for the entire year 1,117,- 
013, or 45 per cent. This compares with 
1,478,500 in 1917, or 59 per cent; 1,562,- 
700 in 1916, or 6214 per cent; 1,456,750 
in 1915, or 5814 per cent; 1,483,500 in 
1914, or 58 per cent. 

The output of a group of central states 
mills reporting to this office for the first 
half of 1918 was 649,223 bbls, represent- 


ing 35 per cent of capacity; for the sec-~ 


ond half 1,461,749, or 60 per cent; for 
the entire year, 2,110,972, or 4714 per cent. 
This compares with 3,083,550 bbls for 
1917, or 604% per cent of the capacity of 
the mills reporting; 3,468,448 in 1916, or 
61 per cent; 2,926,063 in 1915, or 58 per 
cent; 3,555,472 in 1914, or 621% per cent. 

These figures dispose of the conten- 
tion that has been made that the mills 
had made as much flour this year, and 
had operated as great a percentage of ca- 
pacity as in previous years. 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Thirteen mills in Ohio, ‘Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 85,560 
bbls, for the week ending Jan. 11, made 
43,667, or 51 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 52,238, or 57 per cent, last 
week, by 13 mills of 90,360 bbls capacity. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


The wheatfields of this part of the 
country are still unprotected and without 
snow covering. We have only had one or 
two light snow flurries, not enough falling 
to afford adequate protection. Up until 
Christmas, grass and wheatfields were al- 
most as green as in April, but with cold- 
er weather since, they have lost their 
color. The wheat is of thick growth, 
matted to the ground, and is deep rooted. 
Snow covering is desirable, but it is doubt- 
ful if any serious damage has been done 
by cold weather so far. 

NOTES 

C. H. Hitch, flour, Cleveland, Ohio, was 
in Philadelphia this week. 

P. M. Marshall, sales-manager Shane 
Bros. & Wilson Co., Minneaposis, was in 
Toledo the last of the week. 

The midwinter meeting of the Indiana 
Millers’ Association will be held at the 
Board of Trade Building, Indianapolis, 
Jan. 17, beginning at 10:30 a.m. 

F. D. Batteiger has returned, after a 
year’s absence, from service in the Unit- 
ed States army, to resume his position 
with Albert H. Buehrle Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, as manager of the feed department. 

J. George R. Graham, and M. M. Day, 
vice-president Simonds, Day & Co., grain 
and stock brokers, Chicago and New York, 
were in Toledo Jan. 7, with the view of 
opening a branch office here. 

Lieutenant Harold Anderson, son of 
David Anderson, president National Mill- 
ing Co., Toledo, has received his discharge 
from the aviation service of the United 
States army, and is now employed in the 
mill. 

George Boyle, representing the Com- 
mander Mill Co., Minneapolis; H. W. 
Colvin, Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn; R. P. Sanborn, Listman Mill Co., 
La Crosse, Wis; George W. Brennecke, 
Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis; T. 


_A. Linfit, Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., Min- 


neapolis; and C. B..Nieman, Wall-Ro- 
galsky Milling Co., McPherson, Kansas, 
were in Toledo this week calling on the 
bakery trade. 

J. P. Thoman, of the Thoman Milling 
Co., Lansing, Mich., advises that Jan. 1 
it celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of 
the starting up of its mill, and feels safe 
in saying that the last 12 months have 
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been the most arduous, least mga | 
and most annoying of any of the bs - 
ing years, nor do they gather much com- 


fort from the outlook for the next 18 


months, or until the 1919 wheat crop is 
disposed of and normal conditions pre- 
vail again. 





INDIANA 

Inpranapouis, Inp., Jan. 11.—If the 
Hoosier flour market is going to stage a 
“come-back,” and attain any degree of 
stability this winter, the millers are won- 
dering just what the first symptoms of 
this transition will be. There was no 
business this week, and mills generally 
are not running more than half capacity. 

There is, however, one peculiarity at- 
tending the situation which some of the 
other states apparently are not experi- 
encing. Some of the largest mills seem 
abundantly supplied with wheat, while 
others are unable to get any. Those mills 
boasting their possession of wheat an- 
nounce that it is purely a “hold-over” 
consignment, which they acquired some 
time ago, and which the erratic course of 
operation for months did not exhaust. 

Some of the millers here this week 
seemed to take courage from the an- 
nouncement that.Mr. Hoover was in 
eg and might get some line estab- 
lished whereby millers can get some of 
the foreign trade. Of course there was 
also some cheerfulness reflected from the 
statement that the European countries 
would require nearly 2,000,000 tons of 
food in 1919, because mills are figuring 
on a nice slice of this business, even 
though the Australian crop does move this 
summer. 

But there is no buying by the govern- 
ment, and the domestic buyer keeps his 
distance from the market. Odd-lot ship- 
ments are being made, but the flour mills 
of Indiana in many instances might as 
well close down as to limp along at the 
present pace. 

With the substitute restrictions re- 
moved, the miller is prone to inquire 
where the baker is getting his flour. This 
account, looked upon as a sure reliance, 


is not taking a third the flour mills fig- 


ured on. 

Corn millers seem to have sustained a 
harder jolt than flour mill men. Business 
has come to a standstill with this branch. 
The price of corn has risen steadily in 
this state. Inside the last 30 days the 
price on corn has advanced 40c bu. Corn 
millers are hoping that the Food Admin- 
istration will come to their rescue and re- 
move some of the restrictions which pre- 
vent business from expanding as the mill- 
er feels it should. 

Feed remains strong at $55 per ton, 
bulk. 

THE MIDWINTER MEETING 


About 200 millers, and fully that many 
grain dealers, members of the Indiana 
Millers’ Association and the Indiana 
Grain Dealers’ Association, will meet at 
the Board of Trade in their regular mid- 
winter session, Jan. 17. The Indiana 
legislature has begun its deliberations, 
and this convention of millers and grain 
men will be important because of the fact 
that attention centers upon some pro- 
posed legislation. 

The millers’ meeting will be presided 
over by Charles M. Lemon, of Bedford, 
president of the association. A. E, Reyn- 
olds, of Crawfordsville, president, will 
have charge of the grain dealers’ sessions. 

One of the proposed measures to be 
pushed by both grain men and millers is 
a law which would grant authority to the 
Public Service Commission to review con- 
tracts made between elevator men and 
railroads concerning the lease of lands 
from the railroads.. According to C. B. 
Riley, secretary of the two associations, 
railroads in the past have changed the 
terms of contracts with grain dealers after 
the original contract had been in force 
for some time, thus making the terms 
unreasonable. Under the proposed bill 
poe | change in the contract. must first be 
submitted to the utilities company. 

It is also probable that a movement 
will be started during the first days of 
the legislature to have as its final result 
the reduction of the price of wheat. Of 
course this could not be accomplished by 
the mere act of a state legislature, but 
millers believe the best thing to do is to 
get some kind of programme adopted by 
the various states, and begin at once 
working for this reduction. 

J. M. Pearson. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 
bbls, was 23,355, or 49 per cent of ca- 
pacity, this week, against 33,690, or 72 
per cent, last week, 38,134, or 81 per cent, 
a year ago, 24,549, or 60 per cent, two 
years ago, 29,685, or 72 per cent, three 
years ago, and 19,315, or 47 per cent, four 
years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 bbls, 
was 19,665, or 34 per cent of er ess: 
against 29,040, or 50 per cent, last week, 
46,640, or 81 per cent, a year ago, 31,323, 
or 54 per cent, two years ago, and 35,995, 
or 63 per cent, three years ago. 

A lifeless demand and heavy offerings 
of both soft and hard wheat flours are 
reported by all sections of the trade. 
While some flour is, of course, moving all 
the time, sales are confined to a small-lot 
trade, since buyers are looking for lower 
prices, and immediate requirements can 
be filled promptly as wanted. 

There is nothing to base hopes on for 
any improvement in the near future, since 
the number of Montana mills seeking to 
sell onthe north Pacific Coast seems to 
increase rather than diminish, with the 
natural result that lowering price levels 
for flour are being made. Now that the 
lid is practically off on feed prices, the 
struggle for flour trade is degenerating 
into a more and more disastrous war of 
price competition. 

The offerings of Montana and Dakota 
flours here, in instances at not to exceed a 
break-even basis, have naturally further 
demoralized the soft wheat flour trade, 
and with the government still out of the 
market, and advancing wheat premiums, 
the inevitable result is the slowing down 
or shutting down of north coast mills. 

Based on wheat prices and manufactur- 
ing cost, a reasonable quotation for Mon- 
tana patents, basis 98-lb cotton sacks, at 
mill, ‘would figure out, allowing $42 ton 
for mixed feeds, f.o.b. cars at mill, at 
about $10.35 bbl, but this price basis is 
far from being strictly adhered to in quo- 
tations on this market made by a number 
of mills. The majority of the mills, how- 
ever, are insisting on a fair margin of 
profit, and refuse to sell unless they can 
secure it, and those with an established 
trade and a reputation for quality and 
uniformity continue to do business with 
the better class of bakers at fairly satis- 
factory prices. 

The prevailing quotations for hard 
wheat flours of good quality are: Mon- 
tana 100 per cent, $10@10.15 bbl, basis 
98’s, on track, port terminals; first pat- 
ent, $10.40@10.60; second patent, $10@ 
10.20; Dakota 100 per cents are quoted 
at $10.40@10.50; first patent, $11@11.10; 
second patent, $10.60@10.70. Soft wheat 
flour is still quoted nominally at $10.25, 
basis cotton ¥,’s, at mill, for 100 per cent 
grade, and 20c bbl more’ for patent, 
though few mills have so far begun grind- 
ing the latter. 

The millfeed shortage continues to be- 
come more acute, and price appears to 
have little influence on demand. The mills 
have not followed the heavy advance made 
in other sections of the United States, 
and continue to quote $41 ton, f.o.b. mill, 
for mill-run. 

Coarse grains are firmer. Quotations: 
No. 2 white feed oats, sacked, $58 ton; 
40-lb barley, sacked, $51; No. 3 eastern 
yellow corn, bulk, $61.60. 


HUSLER MILL TO ENLARGE 

The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
of Denver, Colo., continuing its policy of 
increasing its milling capacity in Utah 


and southern Idaho, marked by the con- 
struction of several new mills in the last 
few years, has decided to increase the 
capacity of the Husler mill at Salt Lake 
City from 300 to 1,000 bbls. Under the 
able management of its manager, J. J. 
Neville, the Husler mill has so greatly 
increased its trade that the old plant is no 
longer able to take care of it. 

The Husler mill was built some 50 
years ago by George Husler, a Bavarian, 
and after being operated by him for 30 
years, and later by the Inter-Mountain 
Milling Co., was taken over by the Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co. Within the 
last few years this company has added 
to its Twin Falls, Idaho, and St. Anthony 
Falls, Idaho, mills, three fine Allis mills 
in that state, namely, at Burley, Caldwell 
and Weiser. 

With the great expansion of the last 
two years in the wheat production of 
southern Idaho, and particularly in view 
of the large increase in that section in 
growing very high-grade bench-land Tur- 
key wheat, Utah and southern Idaho are 
destined to make important advances’ in 
the milling industry. 





OREGON 

PortLanp, Orecon, Jan, 11.—The flour 
output of Portland mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 40,500 bbls, was 
37,587, or 92 per cent of capacity, this 
week, against 29,759, or 73 per cent, last 
week, and 29,817, or 90 per cent of ca- 
pacity, a year ago. 

The local flour market has been fairly 
active during the week, and the old range 
of prices was maintained. In the millfeed 
line, the demand has been strong and in 
excess of the supply, and prices naturally 
have been very firm, on the car-lot basis 
for mill-run of $41. There are indications 
that the feed price will have to go up in 
a few days. Small quantities of feed, it 
is announced, are being brought up from 
California, "i 

The mills are facing the necessity of 
closing down in the near future unless the 
government comes in and buys flour, as 
they have piled up about as much stock 
as they can carry. 

The serious situation that confronts the 
trade was discussed at a meeting of north- 
western millers held at the Chamber of 
Commerce in this city on Wednesday. M. 
H. Houser, vice-president of the Grain 
Corporation, told the millers of the efforts 
that have been made to obtain ships suit- 
able for the movement of flour purchased 
for the government. There was not much 
prospect for immediate relief in what he 
told them. 

He also said some eastern millers have 
been obliged to dispose of stored flour at 
reduced prices in order to realize on the 
money tied up in warehouse stocks of 
flour, where need of money was more im- 
perative than the value of prospective 
profits. 

It was agreed by the millers that the 
situation is a critical one. It is a case of 
waiting for the Grain Corporation to act, 
and the congested condition due to in- 
ability to get ships is such that it may 
be necessary to shut down. 

The coarse grain market has been 
rather quiet since the holidays, and price 


changes have been close to those in the 


East. Last bids on the local board today 
were $50.50@52 on sacked oats, $47.50@52 
on eastern bulk oats, $60.50@61.50 on 
bulk corn, $49.50@50.50 on brewing bar- 
ley and $49@49.50-on feed barley. 

Flour shipments from Portland in De- 
cember were 167,879 bbls to Europe and 
6,981 to California, the total of 174,860 
bbls comparing with 102,541 shipped in 
December, 1917. For the cereal year to 
date, shipments have been 759,028 bbls to 
Europe and 58,872 to California, a total 
of 817,900 bbls. In the corresponding 


period of the previous season, shipments 


. a 


were 97,680 bbis to Europe and 187,091 
to California. : 

No wheat was forwarded in December, 
and for the grain year to date only 1,009 
bus have gone to California, and none 
abroad. In the same period of the pre- 
vious season, 260,501 bus went to Europe 
and 438,917 to California. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Jan! 11.—The de- 
mand for flour this week has been a trifle 
better, although conditions seem unset- 
tled, due to the fact that there has been 
no export yet, and domestic buyers hes- 
itate to book patents until more definite 
information can be had relative to the 
prospects of demand for clears. 

The situation being uncertain, mill 
prices vary. Kansas patents were quoted 
at $10.85@10.95; 95 per cent, $10.55@ 
10.65; government grade, $10.40@10.50; 
first clears, $9.80@10; seconds, $8.90@ 
9.10. Spring wheat mills were quoting 
pre-war grade at $10.40@10.70, while soft 
wheat was offered at $10.70@11, 98-lb 
cottons, New Orleans. More stable con- 
ditions are expected within the next few 
days. Feed prices, however, are still 
strong. 

The following prices are quoted by 
dealers, bulk, on track: No. 2 white oats, 
8114c bu; No. 2 mixed, 78c; No. 3 white, 
8ic. Corn products: corn meal, $8.30 
bbl; cream meal, $8.40; grits, $7.70@8.50. 





NOTES 

Grain inspected since Jan. 1: 
145 cars; corn, 55; oats, 513.- 

Stocks in New Orleans elevators: wheat, 

3,395,000 bus; corn, 19,000; oats, 980,000. 

W. A. Thomson, of the Hogan Milling 

Co., Junction City, Kansas, passed through 
here this week on his way to Texas. 

Geonrce L. Ferry. 


wheat, 





Pending Trade-Marks 

The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Log Cabin’; No. 110,473. Owner, Eclipse 
Milling Co., Inc., Graham, Va. Used on corn 
meal. 

“Hollyhock,” and figure of; No. 112,457. 
Owner, Colorado Millling & Elevator Co., 
Denver, Colo., and Caldwell, Idaho. Used on 
wheat flour. : 

“King Midas’; No, 113,541. Owner, Shane 
Bros. & Wilson Co., Philadelphia and Min- 
neapolis. Used on wheat flour. 

“Del Monte’; No. 113,208. Owner, Califor- 
nia Packing Corporation, San Francisco. 
Used on potato flour. 

“Housewife”; No, 113,400. Owner, W. P. 
Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., New York. Used 
on wheat flour, 

“Sunbeam A N Co”; No. 98,073. Owner, 
Austin, Nichols & Co., Inc., New York. Used 
on crushed oats, popcorn, cornflakes, cream 
cereals. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended Jan. 
11, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
ty Samed scebceves 1,404 138 268 1 
DE indus o0s8 1,061 141 110 62 
Consolidated ..... 1,334 38 86 4 
GEIGER ES ccscwces 1,130 95 240 ee 
Western ......... 1,512 45 38 97 
Grain Growers ... 1,143 446 449 ae 
Fort William .... 673 278 127 34 
oT  , eee 1,014 121 141 - 
ES ARR Sa 2,586 349 240 58 
Northwestern .... 620 oe -* es 
Can, Northern ... 2,772 643 874 1 
Thunder Bay .... $32 185 164 37 
Can. Gov’t ...... 635 155 127 106 
*Can, Gov't ...... Pais ese oss 3 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 590 188 117 105 
Davidson & Smith 39 182 132 see 

Totals 06 cn cesen 18,346 3,004 3,112 500 
Year ago ........ 6,409 4,002 1,062 737 
Receipts .......-. 1,826 127 189 52 
Rail shipments .. 199 98 14 48 
*Rail shipments.. ees im q 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 








Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... ae eS ae 
No. 1 northern. .6,388 No, 2 C. W...... 29 
No. 2 northern..2,781 No. 3 C. W...... 554 
No. 3 northern..2,855 Ex. 1 feed ..... 351 
WS sovecsccsd O,.00T $0008 secccicevs 367 
Me 6 cciscrevic 2.500 2: Deed avivicvce 883 
BO eee EGGS GUO oi ct needs 553 
 , BECO 174 
OCROES ocd cccsed 1,032 po ee 3,004 
« Total . verses 18,346 


*For account of imperial government. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 57,925 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1918, to Jan. 4, 1919, with compari- 
sons, in bbls (000’s omitted): 
c-—Output—7 --Exports— 
1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 











Minneapolis ... 6,838 7,698 831 327 

Duluth: s4..-.% 382 553 aes ee 

Outside mills .. 4,573. 4,810 214 49 
Totals ....... 11,793 


13,061 1,045 376 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, JAN, 11 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 Ibs, less usual 


discounts for cash to retail 
$10.50 @10.65 


MMOFCHONts 2. cc ccsscscscvcece 
Spring patent, jute ...........+. 10.00@10.25 
Spring straights, jute .......... 9.70@ 9.90 
Spring clears, jute ...........+. 8.75@ 9.25 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute...... 7.75@ 7.90 


City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 10.00@10.25 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ......... $10.20@10.65 
Straight, southern, jute ........ 10.00@10.15 
Clear, southern, jute .........- - 8.25@ 8.50 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute...... $10.50@10.65 
Patent, 95 per cent .........++- 10.10@10.30 
Clear, Kansas, jute ..........+. 8.75@ 9.25 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $8.25 @8.50 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 8.00 @8.25 


WHEAT—Milling demand lighter, but of- 
ferings not large. There were sales of choice 
wheat at 17@20c premium for red winter, 
and 2@é6c for hard winter. Prices for the 
week follow: Last 


This week Last week year 





No. 1 hard...... 228 @230 @229% 220 
No. 2 hard...... 228@229 227@228 
> SS... ae -@241 240@242 
No. 2 red ...... 238 @ 243 238@241 
No. 1 nor, s 228 @230 226@230 
No. 2 nor, s.... 224@227 223 @226 
No. 1 dk hard.. 229@230 , 


CORN—Offerings larger, with demand 
lighter and prices 2@5c lower at the inside 
of the week. Prices for the week follow: 

This week Last week Last year 


No mix... 133@141 1389 @148 135@145 
No. mix... 135@144 142 @150 140@156 


138 @146 1444%,@152 145@170 
143@147 147 @161 170@... 





No mix... 

yellow 134@144 140 @150 135@165 
No. yellow 136@145% 142 @1i51 140@163 
No. yellow 139@150 145 @156 163@175 
No. yellow 148@154 149 @161 181@... 


Z 
$ eeos 
Com Ines OID 


white. 145@148 148 @162 177@... 
Sample gr.. 100@140 90 @144 100@148 
OATS—Supply not large. Demand fair. 
Prices lower, as follows: 
This week Last week Last year 
No. 4 wh 65% @7 66 @69% 75 @81% 
No. 3 wh 68 @7 68% @70% 80% @82% 
Standard 704% @7 69 @7T1% 80%@83 
No. 2 wh 72 @76% .....@73 81 @83 

RYE—tTrade slow. The government paid 
$1.62 for No. 2, with sales in the open market 
at %c better. No. 3 was $1.60, and No. 4 
and sample grade $1.50. February, $1.62; 
March, $1.63; May, $1.64%. 

BARLEY—A good demand 
choice, with prices unchanged. A little buy- 
ing by millers. The range was $1@1.06. 
January closed at 94%c, February 95c, March 
97%c, and May $1, asked. 

CORN GOODS—tTrade slow. Market easy. 
Corn flour $3.75, cream meal and pearl hom- 
iny $3.60, per 100 lbs. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 








existed for 


-~Receipts —Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Flour, bbis..... 123 125 130 167 
Wheat, bus.... 941 114 815 57 
Corn, bus...... 2,015 1,444 332 398 
Oats, bus...... 1,346 1,651 1,254 1,209 
Rye, bus....... 160 40 s 63 
Barley, bus.... 435 350 186 158 





MILWAUKEE, JAN. il 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, f.o.b. 
Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, cotton .......... $10.50@10.95 
First clear, cotton .............-. 9.20@ 9.40 


Rye flour, 100 Ibs, cotton, white. 4.60@ 4.80 


Rye flour, 100 ibs, cotton, 

DE (2 ¥ Ladd 6.0 6.096.048 @0 %s weeee@ 4.00 
Rye fiour, 100 lbs, cotton,»dark. 3.20@ 3.40 
Barley flour, 100 Ibs, cotton..... eeees@ 3.50 
Seem MOUT, COLCOM <2. 6 cg cieccces -@ 4.00 
Corn meal, 100 lbs, cotton....... as ae ae eee 
SOE DUOUE Seka descdiccegesece -@ 9.00 


MILLFEED—Strong, with offerings light. 
Standard bran, $50@52; standard fine mid- 
dilings, $51@53; flour middlings, $55@57; rye 
feed, $48@49; oil meal, $72.50; hominy feed, 
$68,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Prices firm. Demand was good 
for all grades of milling. Receipts, 212 «ars. 
No. 1 northern, $2.24@2.28; No. 2, $2.22@ 
2.25; No. 3, $2.14@2.22. 

BARLEY—Down 3@5c. Receipts, 192 cars. 
Demand was light the latter days of the 
week, and considerable was carried over. 
No. 3, $1.06@1.12%; No. 4, 98ce@$1.10; feed 
and rejected, 97c@$1.05. 

RYE—Firm, and all offerings were readily 
taken. Receipts, 146 cars. Millers have fair 
stocks on hand. No. 1, $1.62%; No. 2, $1.62; 
No. 3, $1.55@1.61%. 

CORN—Prices sold off 5@6c. Receipts, 66 
cars. The movement is increasing, but- de- 
mand slack. Yellow commands a premium 
over other qualities, No. 3 yellow, $1.48@ 


1.55; No. 4 yellow, $1.46@1.53; No. 3 mixed, 
$1.47@1.52; No. 3 white, $1.47@1.52. 
OATS—Closed %c lower. The market was 
strong early in the week, but eased off later. 
Receipts, 178 cars. Standard, 70% @73%c; 
No. 8 white, 69% @72%c; No. 4 white, 66% 
@i2%e. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r~Receipts— -—-Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Flour, bbls.... 12,290 12,000 44,450 48,060 






Wheat, bus... 270,400 87,000 198,568 12,400 
Corn, bus..... 88,440 88,440 48,037 100,527 
Oats, bus..... 400,220 228,480 438,617 505,591 


Barley, bus... 298,350 143,380 164,191 144,799 


Rye, bus...... 169,575 33,915 3,825 39,679 
Feed, tons.... 660 2,742 320 4,806 





DULUTH, JAN. 11 
Rye flour prices today at Duluth-Superior, 
f.o.b. in 100-lb sacks: 


ee BS URNS EOE oo ce he de cess eesees $4.35 
Pure white rye Ho RUN Cd se sab hoc oeewS 4.70 
SEM at GUE esis be bw6. ed dbdberpessecanie 3.70 
YRS Se eens 8.95 

Note: Temporarily, mills have discon- 


tinued quoting wheat flour prices. Expect 
conditions to clarify shortly so as to permit 
the giving out of quotations on a new basis. 
WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 

At Duluth-Superior by weeks named: 
1919 bbis 1918 bbls 1917 bbls 
Jan. 11..18,725 Jan. 12..28,335 Jan. 13..12,980 
Jan. 4... 6,150 Jan. 5...12,165 Jan. 6...10,465 
1918 bbis 1917 bbls 1916 bbls 
Dec. 28.12,910 Dec. 29.16,600 Dec. 30. 9,550 
Dec. 21.20,005 Dec. 22.22,915 Dec. 23.11,720 

WHEAT—tThe country is apparently mar- 
keting wheat as promptly as possible, judging 
by the way movement keeps up. At the rate 
the stuff is coming in, storage space soon is 
likely to be at a premium, But few boats 


“ are wintering here and the trade is not rely- 


ing on them, as the vessel men are asserted 
to be asking too high a price for their ton- 
nage. 

Wheat stocks at the close of business to- 
night are reported at 19,776,000 bus, an in- 
crease of 2,461,000 for the week. Operators 
are not encouraging country shipments this 
way for winter storage. 

Offerings are meeting prompt disposal, 
especially the top grades. Millers and ele- 
vator interests were paying 1@3c premium 
over the fixed government prices for No. 2 
and No. 3. Food Administration absorbed 
the smutty wheat under a 5@lic discount 
from No. 1 spring. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 





Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
- ie eee 55 3% 156 81@ 
nO SS ee ~+--@68 156 85@ 
. ae. See ~+--@68% 157 86@ 
wee BS eeues ~+--@69 156 86@ 
gam Bi coces vou see 156 83@ 
Jan, 10 ..... ....-@66% 156 S$3@ 
Gee Be sates «+++ @66% 156 83 @ 
Jan. 12, 1917 80% @814 184 127@159 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
Jan. 11, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7--—Domestic——_, -——-Bonded——, 

1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 


UMTS esccee 310 19 1,246 3 6 91 
MPS oe vewe 1,120 48 360 e« ee 
Barley ° 752 253 230 77 3 19 
Flaxseed .. 169 68 1,207 ‘ re 38 
Pees eee 4 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000'’s omitted): 
r-—Receipts——, -——Shipments— 
Wheat— 1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 


Spring ....1,414 134 101 24 a” 93 
Durum .... 886 17 62 as 1 
Winter .... 249 5 67 
WEE 6 cass baie ee 3 
Totals ...2,549 156 233 24 oe 94 
0, ere ee 4 . . oe : 
SGD. | bandos 27 9 5 59 1 12 
Bonded. . se 27 ° . e 
Rye ccose 398 8 28 ° 5 9 
Barley .... 120 82 8 139 16 
Bonded... es ° 4 is és oe 
Flaxseed 55 22 5 122 24 43 


. 4 
Bonded. . — ee 17 23 as 
STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 

Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Jan. 11, and 
receipts by weeks ending Saturday, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): teceipts by 

«~Wheat stocks—, — grade——, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 





1 dk nor } 

1, 2 nor } 8,590 344 1,414 636 40 20 
2 dk nor } 

38 dk nor | 

3 nor § 309 11 485 35 9 7 


All other 
spring ...2,106 212 3,262 124 17 142 


lam dur } 
1, 2 dur } 3,080 58 “y- 160 4 
2am dur j 
3am dur | 
3 dur § 346 40 a 8 2 
All other 
durum ..3,796 276 670 56 3 30 
1 dk hd w } 
1,2 hd w } 867 4 “3 65 1 
2 dak hd wj 
All other 
winter .. 692 38 661 93 os 50 
no 4, OR iN t 3 A o% ah 
Mixed ..... wa aa som 376 20 32 


Totals ..19,776 983 6,495 1,452 96 290 
FLAXSEED—Light offerings and receipts 
early in the week forced advances ranging 


4%4c in May to 7c for January delivery. Sen- 
timent then turned weak, and market suf- 
fered a severe break, due to the bearish situa- 
tion. Free selling caused declines of 18@ 
21%c from top prices. A rally the closing 
day resulted in a slight recovery from low 
spots. Final quotations show January with 
a 9c loss and May 15%c, compared to the 
close of Jan. 4. Not much disposition to 
support late, owing to the recent estimate 
given out of available quantity for marketing 
the coming spring and summer. The United 
States is credited with having 10,000,090 bus, 
Argentina 38,000,000, India 29,000,000 and 
Canada 2,000,000, making a total of 70,000,- 
000 bus to cover trade requirements up to 
a new crop. Lower private Argentine cables 
are coming because of strike situation there. 
Today no official quotations were available. 
Fair trading activity was noted, but not much 
actual business passed. Cash trade was 
small, in the face of limited receipts. Spot 
basis for No. 1 spot, 1@38c over January; to 
arrive this month, le over the same con- 
tract. Straight to-arrive brings only Feb- 
ruary figure. 
RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 
o—— Close =~ 
Jan, 12 
Jan.11 1918 
$3.46 $3.53 
3.49% 3.53 





Opening 
Jan. 6 High Low 
Jan. ..$3.55% $3.62 $3.41 
May .. 3.67 3.69% 3.48 


Feb. .. 3.59% 3.62 3.44 3.45% .... 
SUEY we cscees sece coos eons 3.46 
OOb. 6 cee ° cove 3.30 


GRAIN MOVEMENT, CALENDAR YEAR 
Receipts and shipments of domestic grain 
at Duluth-Superior for the calendar years 
1918 and 1917, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
c~Receipts— --Shipments 
1918 1917 1918 1917 








| rr 77;959 20,979 60,377 22,834 

CRO st iscces 22 170 6 

Sn irad 6 bn 4,495 2,029 1,838 

See 3,798 7,421 3,856 

DRTIOF cacces 8,143 4,110 8,223 

Flaxseed 3,246 4,059 4,500 
SOCK 205s 97,794 36,887 78,166 





Bonded grain receipts and shipments at 
Duluth-Superior for the calendar years 1918 
and 1917 (000’s omitted), in bushels, were: 

--Receipts—, --Shipments 
1918 1947 1918 1917 


Wheat ...... 884 9,598 770 8,913 
CAO ovarvnne 5 4,495 9 4,518 
MUG -cisecctee 1 3 1 3 
Oe 107 416 34 453 
Flaxseed .... 321 841 eee 28 

Totals .... 1,318 15,353 814 13,915 


SUMMARY 
Combined receipts and shipments of do- 
mestic and bonded grain at Duluth-Superior 
for the calendar years 1918 and 1917 were 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-—-Receipts— -—Shipments 


1918 1917 1918 1917 

bk eee 78,843 30,577 61,147 31,747 
ere 190 32 170 6 
2 Peeve er 2,507 5,184 2,038 6,356 
MEO: 660 ebs-08s 8,275 3,801 7,422 8,859 
PEE. seieda 4,728 8,559 4,144 8,678 
4,087 4,059 4,528 


Flaxseed .... 4,469 


78,981 655,174 
- 





Totals 





KANSAS CITY, JAN, 11 

FLOUR—Standard flour is held at $9.40@ 
10, bulk, Missouri River. Patents are quoted 
nominally at $10@10.75, and clears at $8.75 
@9. 

MILLFEED—Nominal quotations, sacked: 
bran, $47@48 ton; mixed feed, $50@52; 
shorts, $53 @55. 

WHEAT—No. 1 hard, dark $2.41@2.43, 
medium $2.40@2.42, yellow $2.38@2.39; No. 
2 dark $2.39@2.40, medium $2.38@2.39, yel- 
low $2.35@2.3 No. 3 dark $2.35@2.36, me- 
dium $2.34@2.35, yellow $2.381@2.33; No. 4 
dark $2.28@2.30, medium $2.28@2.30, yellow 
$2.24@2.27; soft wheat, No. 1 $2.51@2.52, 
No. 2 $2.48@2.49, No. 3 $2.45@2.46, No. 4 
$2.43 @2.47. 















CORN—White, No. 2 $1.57@1.59, No. 3 
$1.50@1.57, No. 4 $1.53@1.54; yellow, No. 2 
$1.56@1.57, No. 3-$1.53@1.55, No. 4 $1.52@ 


1.53. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Wheat, bus... 249,750 202,500 421,200 59,400 
Corn, bus..... 440,000 753,750 307,500 485,000 
Oats, bus..... 170,000 307,700 247,500 222,000 
Rye, bus...... 7,700 CEOS seacs 24,200 
Barley, bus... 66,000 5,600 42,900 5,600 
Bran, tons.... 440 1,000 é 2,240 
Hay, tons..... 5,928 8,712 5,436 





Flour, bbis.... 10,400 7,750 5,500 


ST. LOUIS, JAN, 11 

FLOUR—Nominal quotations: hard wheat 
95 per cent, $10.40; 100 per cent, $10.15; clear, 
$8.50@8.75; low-grade, $7.75@8.25, — jute. 
Soft wheat patent, $10.75@11; 100 per cent, 
$10.10@10.35; clear, $8.75@9.25; low-grade, 
$7.75 @8.25,—jute. Spring wheat 100 per cent, 
$10.05; clear, $8 @8.25. Rye flour, patent 
$9.15 @9.25, straight $8 @8.25, dark $7. 

MILLFEED—Nominal quotations, per ton, 
in 100-Ib sacks: bran, $49; mixed feed, $51; 
middlings, $54. “Hominy feed, $59; oat feed, 
$24.50; No. 1 alfalfa meal, $37; No. 2, $35; 
whole-ground barley feed, $50.50. ; 

WHEAT—Receipts, 238 cars, against 219 
last week. Demand-good. Prices 9c higher 
on red and 3c higher on hard. Closing prices: 


No. 1 red, $2.56; No. 2 red, $2.53% @2.55; 
No. 2 hard, $2.37@2.38. 

CORN—Receipts, 452 cars, against 220. 
Prices 4@10c lower. Demand good. Clos- 
ing prices: No, 8 corn, $1.46; No. 2 yellow, 
$1.55; No. 3 yellow, $1.48; No. 4 yellow, 
$1.44@1.45; No. 5 yellow, $1.40@1.42%; No. 
6 yellow, $1.38; No. 4 white, $1.44@1.45; No. 
5 white, $1.42. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote corn meal 
at $3.40, cream meal $3.60, grits and hominy 
$3.80, per 100 lbs, in 100-lb sacks. 

OATS—Receipts, 132 cars, against 114. 
Prices 2c lower. Fair demand, Closing 
prices: No. 3 white, 72% @73c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbls.... 30,440 61,900 90,140 
Wheat, bus... 434,400 169,200 237,900 527,800 
Corn, 665,600 453,650 153,150 284,430 
Oats, 434,000 514,000 247,790 327,740 
Rye, 3,365 eee -esesc 21,310 
Barley, bus... 41,600 40,000 2,390 3,190 


TOLEDO, JAN. 11 
FLOUR-—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
bulk, f.o.b. mill, $9.95@10; 100 per cent 
flour, $9.75; spring, $10. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 











Winter wheat bran ............ $52.00@55.00 
oo Se ree are 
SRD 5.600 6.5 6040-6060 d 008 0% 6 -- @57. 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags......... oes + @73.00 
Crushed flaxseed, in 100-lb bag.. .....@ 9.00 
Spring wheat mixed feed ....... --@56.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 35 cars, 12 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 66 cars, 3 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 45 cars, 28 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1 


1919 1918 919 1918 
Wheat, bus... 43,400 39,400 10,600 3,700 
Corn, bus..... 74,400 32,400 17,400 11,700 
Oats, bus..... 79,950 107,200 75,050 84,300 





BALTIMORE, JAN, 11 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


Spring short patent ............ $10.65 @10.90 
Spring standard patent ......... 10.45 @10.60 
SEU MONUEEEINE “wocasvcicboresdioc 10.25@10.40 
ot Boe | 9.50@10.00 
Spring second clear ............ 8.25@ 8.75 
Winter short patent ............ 10.55 @10.70 
Winter standard patent......... 10.30@10.45 
oe | rarer 9.65@ 9.90 
Winter first clear .............. 9.00@ 9.25 
Hard winter short patent....... 10.65 @10.90 
Hard winter standard patent.... 10.45@10.60 
Hard winter straight ........... 10.25@10.40 
Hard winter first clear ......... 9.50@10.00 


Rye flour, pure and blended..... 7.50@ 9.00 


City mills’ jobbing prices: 


Best patent (blended) ....... o- oes. e@1.30 
EGU DROUING «is 0.0s e050 0-é500aes «eee» @11.30 
Wo eee eee o eos » @11.05 
WOEONE BOUMMEME 60 0 bs ce tbstcacs --@10.90 


MILLFEED—Sharply higher, but no busi- 
ness at the advance. Nominal quotations, in 
100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, $55.30@ 
56.30; spring middlings, $56.30@57.30; soft 
winter bran, $58; soft winter middlings, $58. 

WHEAT—Steady; demand and movement 
good. Receipts, 514,479 bus; exports, 773,741; 
stock, 2,26 20. Closing prices: No. 2 red 
winter, $2. 4; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$2.33 %. 

CORN—Higher; movement and demand 
improving. Receipts, 149,562 bus; stock, 127,- 
053. Closing prices: domestic No. 3 yellow, 
track, $1.65; range for week of new southern, 
including white, yellow and mixed, $1.48@ 
1.60; choice near-by spot yellow cob, bbl, 
$7.65 @7.75. 

OATS—Stronger; demand and movement 
better. Receipts, 387,040 bus; exports, 487,- 
501; stock, 956,577. Closing prices: standard 
white, domestic, 80%c; No. 3 w hitg, domes- 
tic, 80c. 

RYE—Nominal; movement and demand 
small. Receipts, 26,150 bus; stock, 1,330,180. 
With government out of market, no trading 
in No. 2 western for export; southern bag 
lots, nominally $1.55@1.60. 














BUFFALO, JAN. 11 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 


loads: Spring 
SE EE Wo 64 0.66. 5.604.0 eb O58 0 06 $.....@10.45 
PE MGMEED 6 6.6.6 Ce duSecdetdene «+++ @10.30 
et GEE 5s de Wb! ois ods 666s b08's's oeeee@ 9,40 
SSE MEE «N65 b 00 ou ties 65.005-06 -@10.50 
Rye, pure white, 100 Ilbs......... eeee+@ 4.70 
Rye, straight, 100 lbs .......... seeee@ 4,40 
Sacked 

BP SOR OOUE.-65 db icicindinctv ve ccs $.....@53.00 
Standard middlings, per ton..... « «ee» @55.00 
aa ee -» @54.00 
PAOUP WRIGGIMES occ cc cccecccus «+s.» @60.00 
Og! 2 Perr rere «vee» @64.00 
oo BO SEA eee «vee + @47.00 
PP eee ee « «e+ + @54.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... .....@68.50 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton.... .....@62.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ....... §5.00@90.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ...... 59.00 @60.00 
Cracked corn, per tom .......... 58.00 @59.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ............ «oes + @62.24 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 

GRRE Kine ce redevovececnscce «eee» @61.50 


Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent.... .....@64.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, 
9.40@ 9.60 


WOOD 6:06 sina t¥5).5. 0:00 oy 

Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton. .....@25.50 
WHEAT—There were a few lots of spring 

wheat offered on spot and for shipment by 








Oe lS AEE Ay ttc. 











Adee a 


7 





+ 


January 15, 1919 


rail, but really no price established. Winter 
wheat was wanted at $2.44 for No, 1 red and 
$2.41 for No. 2 red, on track, New York ex- 
port. This was about 5%c above the govern- 
ment price. 

CORN—Lower but, with light offerings ex- 
pected, dealers are looking for a higher mar- 
ket, as there are no stocks here. No, 2 yel- 
low, $1.63; No. 3 yellow, $1.60; No. 4 yellow, 
$1.56; No. 5 yellow, $1.53; No. 6 yellow, $1.40 
@1.45,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—Higher prices are almost certain for 
oats here, as there is nothing coming this 
way to supply the trade. Stocks in the ele- 
vator are only fair. No. 2 white, 76c; stand- 
ard, 75%c; No, 3 white, 75c;, No. 4 white, 
74c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Maltsters took about 100,000 
bus of spot barley, and are turning out malt. 
Resumption of brewing is anticipated, evi- 
dently. Prices of barley advanced sharply. 
Choice to fancy spot is held at $1.16@1.18; 
medium, $1.12@1.14; feed and low-grade, 
$1.06 @1.10. 

RYE—Neglected. No. 1 was quoted at 
$1.67, and No. 2 at $1.66, on track, through 
billed. 





PHILADELPHIA, JAN, 11 


FLOUR—Receipts, 300 bbls, and 11,693,570 
lbs in sacks. Quotations, to arrive, per 196 
lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 

Winter straight .........seee00% $10.25@10.40 
Kangas straight ........sssee0s 10.50@10.75 
Kansas short patent .-.......+. 10.90@11.20 





Spring short patent ..........+.+. 10.60@10.90 
Spring patent .......cceceeeeees 10.35@10.50 
Spring first clear ......6.eeee00% 9.60@10.00 

WHE Receipts, 860,461 
bus; exports, 854,705; stock, 1,623,744. Quo- 


tations, car lots, in export elevator, govern- 
ment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, 
$2.36; No. 2 northern spring, $2.36; No. 2 
hard winter, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$2.34; No. 2 red, smutty, $2.33; No. 3 red 
winter, $2.32; No. 3 northern spring, $2.32; 
No. 8 hard winter, $2.32; No. 3 red winter, 
garlicky, $2.30; No. 3 red, smutty, $2.29. 


RYE ly nominal. Quotations, to 





arrive: No. 2 western, $1.76% bu; near-by, 
as to quality, $1.58@1.68 bu, 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet but steady. Quota- 
tions: $8.75@9.50, as to quality, per 196 lbs, 
either in wood or sacks, 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—Dull and easier. 


Quotations, to arrive, per 98-lb sack, $5.75 @6. 

CORN—Advanced 6c early in week, but 
subsequently declined 7c and closed dull. Re- 
ceipts, 24,024 bus; stock, 42,151. Quotations, 
car lots for local trade: yellow, as to quality 
and location, $1.63@1.73, the latter for choice 
old. 





CORN GOODS—Trade slow and market 
easier. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Gran. yellow meal, fancy...$4.10 @4.12% 
Gran. white meal, fancy.... ......@4.00 
Yellow table meal, fancy.... 3.50 @3.97% 
White table meal, fancy.... 3.50 @3.97% 

Ordinary ground meal ....... eoeess @3.50 

White corn flour, fancy ...... «+» @3.75 

Yellow corn flour, fancy ...... soos ee @3.50 

Pearl hominy and grits, sacks. 4.00 @4.05 

Pearl hominy and grits, cases. 2.55 @3.35 


OATS—Early in week market advanced 2c, 


but afterwards lost 1%c of improvement, 
with offerings ample and demand slow. Re- 
ceipts, 714,232 bus; exports, 521,287; stock, 
925,026. Quotations: 
NO, 2 White ..ccccsccccsccccvcces 80% @81 
Standard white .......cccsesees 80 @80% 
PO, 1 Oe ocd <bnccedesncsee 79 @79% 
Wes OB WEEE scternvicucutéeerses 77% @78% 
OATMEAL—Dull and without important 


change. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-Ib 
sacks, $4.75; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, $9.50 
@9.75; patent, cut, bbl, $9.50@9.75; pearl bar- 
ley, in 100-lb sacks, as to size and quality, 
$3.75 @5.75. 

MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

According to the monthly grain circular 
issued by the Commercial Exchange, the re- 
ceipts and exports of flour, wheat and corn 
in December were as follows, with compari- 





sons: 
Flour Wheat Corn 
Receipts— bbls bus bus 
December, 1918... 250,964 5,774,661 64,886 
November, 1918.. 171,646 ,575 53,707 
December, 1917... 230,034 ae 91,082 
December, 1916... 157,720 7,509 168,691 
=x ports— 
December, 1918... .....- 5,689,406 ....6% 
November, 1918.. .....+. ) 2% ere 
December, 1917... «...-- 2,081,001 49,338 
December, 1916... 51,32 2,340,384 68,570 





BOSTON, JAN. 11 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, 
Spring patents, special short... 


in sacks: 
. $10.95 @11.25 


Spring patents, standard ....... 10.65 @11.00 
Hard winter patents ..........+- 10.75 @11.00 
Soft winter patents ..........5. 10.40@11.00 
Soft winter straights .........-- 10.10@10.30 
Spring first clears .......-ss++++ 5@10.00 


MILLFEED—A quiet demand, with mod- 
erate offerings and market firmly held. Spring 
bran, $56.50; winter bran, $58.50; middlings, 
$56.50@58.50; mixed feed, $59@61; ground 
barley, $56; gluten feed, $64.17; hominy feed, 
$66.90; stock feed, $59; oat hulls, reground, 
$26.50; ‘cottonseed meal, $62.50@68,—all in 
100's. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Market quiet on 
both white and yellow corn meals, with prices 
barely steady. White corn flour, $4.15@4.25; 
white corn meal, $3.90@4; yellow granulated 
meal, $4.25; bolted, $4.20; feeding, $3.20@ 
3.25; cracked corn, $3.25@3.30; hominy grits 
and samp, $3.90; white corn flakes and cream 
of maize, $4.25@4.50,—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Quiet but steady for rolled at 
$4.80 per 100-lb sack; cut and ground, $5.52. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Rye flour, in sacks, $4.30@4.50 for white 
patent, 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
-~Receipts— Gan tase 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis.... *85,325 *49,340 eesed 
Wheat, bus... 319,740 11,200 177,332 5,173 
Corn, bus..... 1,120 3,500 voevs 40,288 
Oats, bus..... 158,610 76,300 233,123 355,536 
Ry: POBsvccc ose 2,800 1,423 21,896 


tons. “66 IBD cvece ceape 


Millfeed, 
Corn meal, bbls 980 ween evees 
Oatmeal, sacks 15, 600 200 owse ween 


*Includes 67,000 bbls for export, compare 
with 22,935 in 1918. 

Exports of grain from Boston during the 
week ending Jan. 11 were 82,204 bus wheat 
and 150,000 bus oats, to London. 


NEW YORK, JAN, 11 

FLOUR—Business dull, with stocks on 
hand still very large. General belief is that 
opening of export markets will be only sal- 
vation of situation, as buyers seem well sup- 
plied and are not all interested. Quotations: 
spring fancy patents, $10.45@10.60; clears, 
$9.50@10; Kansas straights, $10.60@11; first 
clears, $9.90@10.15; winters, $10.40@10.75; 
rye, $8.50@9.25,—all in jute. Receipts, 186,- 
732 bbls. 

CORN—Prices early in the week went to 
new high levels, but rumors regarding Ar- 
gentine shipments brought them down to last 
week’s levels. Prices: No. 2 yellow, $1.71%; 
No. 8 yellow, $1.68%; No. 2 mixed, $1.69%. 
Receipts, 229,600 bus. 

WHEAT—Movement rather light. Receipts, 

590,900 bus. 
Market generally followed corn, al- 
though toward end of week showed some in- 
dependent strength. Quotations were 79% @ 
80c. Reeeipts, 1,218,000 bus. 


MINNEAPOLIS, JAN. 13 


The fiour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 














1919 1918 1917 1916 
Jan, 18.... wscvce 283,925 274,690 368,900 
Jan, 11.. 297,265 294,210 296,970 407,685 
Jan. 4. 309,270 371,195 258,755 408,665 
1918 1917 1916 1915 
Dec. 28... 235,755 271,270 187,425 356,150 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 
Tan. 18...6 csoose 24,915 20,045 15,810 
Jan, 11 67,840 20,070 25,560 26,450 
Jan, 4 118,700 14,815 16,105 27,925 

1918 1917 1916 1915 
Dec. 28... 106,025 8,810 14,900 25,820 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Dec. 7. 65 57,625 296,285 302,415 28,965 355 


Dec. 14. 65 57,625 303,265 291,135 27,255 1,350 

Dec. 21. 65 57,625 296,495 281,810 19,915 900 

Dec, 28. 64 54,125 206,815 168,310 14,130 13,080 

1919 1918 1919 1918 

Jan. 4. 60 48,725 226,910 144,945 5,020 1,710 

Jan. “11. 43 35,950 154,315 124,960 2,000 440 
MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed today 
(Jan. 14) for prompt shipment (14 days), per 
2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as 
follows by brokers: 


Jan, 14 Year ago 
\ | Were eerereca $48.00 @50.00 ae 00@34.00 
Stand. middlings.. 49.00@50.00 35.00@36.00 


41.50@ 42.50 
48.00@49.00 


Flour middlings... 54.00@55.50 
R, dog, 140-lb jute 59.00@62.00 
CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $56.75 @57.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 55.25@55.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 54.00@54.25 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*. - 53.50@53.75 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-1b sacks. : eee 





White corn meal, granulatedt. 3.65@ 3.70 
Corn meal, yellowft ...++-++see+% 3.55@ 3.60 
Rye flour, whitet - 4.25@ 4.45 
Rye flour, pure darkf ...... eeee 8.20@ 3.26 
Whole wheat flour, bbIf ........ 8.85@ 9.00 
Graham, standard, bbit ........ 8.75@ 8.90 
Rolled oats, DWI** ......660000e e -@ 8.14 
Mill screenings, per ton .......- 15. 00@20. 00 
Elevator screenings, per ton.. 17.00 @ 25.00 


Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. - 40.00@45.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 45.00@50.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 22.00@30.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings, 

POF COM wc cccvcccccccsccevseses 
Can. black seed screenings, ton.. 
Linseed oil meal*® .......eeeeeee -@75.00 

*In sacks, ¢tPer 100 lbs, tPer bbl in sacks. 
{Car-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@1.25 
per ton additional, **98-lb cotton sacks. 


30.00 @50.00 
20.00 @ 24.00 





Minneapolis Wheat Prices 
Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 


No. 1 0. 2 
Dark northern spring.... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ....... - 2.21% 2.18% 
Red spring ...........+. 2.16% 2.138% 
Amber durum .......+++. 2.23% 2.20% 
Durum ........ ececssese 3.21% 2.18% 
Red durum .......ssee+% 2.14% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ..... ++ 2.23% 2.20% 
Hard winter ..........+. - 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
Red winter ..... 2.21% 2.18% 


Duluth prices le over ‘Minneapolis. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
J 


Saturday were: an. 12 
Jan. 11 Jan, 4 1918 
Wheat, bus...... 1,005,480 1,788,800 4,635,900 
Flour, bbis ...... 40,084 25,228 6,173 
Millstuff, tons.... 3,589 1,778 1,456 
Corn, bus ........ 374,480 195,000 434,200 
Oats, bus ........ 592,410 587,880 841,960 
Barley, bus ...... 338,800 129,480 895,490 
Rye, bus ........ 100,500 87,320 225,600 
Flaxseed, bus .... 103,490 © 136,730 122,210 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
J 


ing Saturday were: an, 12 
Jan.11 Jan. 4 1918 
Wheat, bus ...... 762,420 1,097,780 377,190 
Flour, bbis ...... 363,265 323,669 329,670 
Milistuff, tons.... 12,711 12,536 11,961 
Corn, bus ........ 169,880 175,820 234,360 
Oats, bus ........ 893,800 614,790 817,440 
Barley, bus ...... 608,000 642,190 639,920 
Hye, PUB so. 0005 BRIG 89,050 175,500 
Flaxseed, bus.... 37,950 88,400 6,420 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ted): Jan. 12 Jan. 13 
Jan.11 Jan, 4 1918 1917 

No. 1 dark .... 2,881 2,796 ose 518 
No. 1 northern.11,740 11,838 os 1,982 
No. 2 northern. 1,984 1,371 oo 2,391 
Other grades .. 6,891 6,683 eke 7,592 
Totals ....... 23,496 22,688 475 12,483 
In 1916 ...... ..14,273 18,140 nee eee 
In 1916 ..... -17,810 19,629 deo ae 
BO ROBE: «ove ces 19,630 20,132 ° xe 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 

during the week were, per bushel: 
Jan, Corn Oats Rye Barley 
7. 150@152 69 @69% 157% @158 90@ 99 
8. 150@152 69 @69% 157 @157% 91@100 
9. 147@149 66% @67% 155% @155% 89@ 98 
10. 146@148 67% @68% 155 @156 89@ 97 
11. 144@146 66% @67%..... @155% 88@ 96 
13. 148@145 65 @66 155 @155% 85@ 93 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Jan, 12 Jan. 13 Jan, 15 

1916 


Jan.11 Jan. 4 1918 1917 
Corn .... 34 22 85 110 59 
Oats .... 878 882 1,194 7,086 3,386 
Barley ..1,896 1,766 956 792 472 
Rye ....3,612 3,569 555 581 588 
Flaxseed, 78 63 96 421 253 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 














Cc Jan, 11 ‘ 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore... 2,258 128 888 1,332 67 
Boston 1,024 1 291 vee ees 
Buffalo 5,342 148 2,464 3,397 158 
Chicago .... 13,885 527 6,971 1,481 1,525 
Detroit .... 68 108 250 81 rr 
Duluth ..... 19,776 eee 309 1,120 752 
Galveston... 1,652 5 ewe owe eee 
Indianapolis. 291 441 333 16 
Kansas City 13,562 216 1,735 158 aoe 
Milwaukee... 2,52: 2 1,934 1,236 1,561 
Minneapolis. 23,496 34 878 3,612 1,896 
*N. Orleans. 3,454 81 1,297 eee coe 
New. News. ees eee 300 eee eee 
New York.. 3,414 372 2,072 .1,026 327 
Omaha .... 4,555 540 719 93 110 
Peoria ..... eee 126 17 eee oes 
Philadelphia 1,756 42 842 403 182 
St. Louis ... 2,487 71 250 79 65 
Toledo ..... 1,376 52 718 75 10 
Totals -123,700 2,917 33,470 17,167 7,387 
Last year .. 17,363 3,537 16,101 2,126 3,478 
*Repeated. 


Changes for the week: Increases—Wheat, 
3,989,000 bus; rye, 1,480,000; corn, 497,000. 

Decrease—Oats, 1,358,000 bus; barley, 127,- 
000. 





Flaxseed and Products 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


wa Mpls— -——Duluth—— 
Track Toarr. Track Jan. Feb. 


Jan, 7 $3.64% 3.64% 3.63% 3.61% 3.62 
Jan, 8 - 8.59 3.59 3.58% 3.56 3.58 
Jan, 9 3.53 3.53 3.48 3.46 3.49 
Jan. 10 3.47% 3.47% 3.44 3.42 3.44 
Jan, 11 3.47% 3.47% 3.48 3.46 3.45% 
Jan. 13 ... 3.48% 3.48% 3.51 3.49 3.49% 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c—Receipts——, -——In store—_, 

1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis. 103 122 96 78 96 421 
Duluth..... 55 22 62 169 68 1,245 
Totals.... 158 144 158 247 164 1,666 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1918, to Jan. 11, 














1919, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 
Minneapolis 3,061 3,080 1,218 597 
DBluth ..cccces 2,772 1,866 2,548 1,994 
TOtAls co svecee 5,833 4,946 3,766 2,591 





Exports for Week Ending Jan. 4, 1919 











Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York.. 818,000 651,000 335,000 1,440,000 
Boston ... 350,000 ..... Be 120,000 
Philadelphia 286,000 cooee 60,000 ....0.- 
Baltimore... 230,000 ..... «sees 289,000 
N. Orleans... 754,000 ..... 270,000 917,000 
Zalveston... 246,000 wetee onenee > saneke 

Tots., wk.2,684,000 51,000 665,000 2,767,000 
Prev. week.3,496,000 137,000 354,000 741,000 
U. K’gdom., .1,489,000 -. 478,000 ..... . 
Continent ..1,195,000 51, 000 EVS,60O | css . 
S. and Ctl. 

pg eee er ree ee 7,000 + oscose 
Wee SRGR 65 kegs tekes TB, G08 © Sicces 

Totals - 2,684,000 51,000 665,000 2,767,000 

Summary of U. 8S, and Canadian Exports 

1918-19  *1917-18 

Wheat, bus ......... 91,424,000 41,629,000 
Flour, bbls ......... ‘ 9,230,000 3,173,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 132,960,000 55,907,000 
Corn, bus ........ wes 3,575,000 7,879,000 
Oats, bus ..... «««ee» 64,422,000 51,984,000 

*Incomplete. 





ALL-RAIL RATES 
All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
T 











o— To— 

Albany ......... 33.5 New York® ..... 33.5 
Baltimore .. 31.6 New Yorkt ..... 34.5 
Baltimore* . 31.5 Ogdensburg. .... 36.5 
Baltimoret 31.5 Philadelphia ... 32.5 
ee --+. 31.5 Philadelphia® .. 32.5 
Bostoh ......... 36.5 Philadelphiaft .. 32.6 
Bostont ........ 34.5 Pittsburgh ..... 25.5 
Boston* ........ 33.5 Portland ....... 36.5 
Buffalo ......... 25.6 Portland® ...... 33.5 
Burlington ..... 17.6 Punxsutawney .. 31.5 
Cincinnati .. - 24.5 Quebec ..... 41.5 
Corning .. --- 81.5 Richfield Springs 33.5 
Decatur ..:..... 19.0 Rochester ...... 31.6 
Elmira ..... -+-» 81.6 Rockland...... . 86.5 
Peer 25.5 St. Joseph ...... 19.5 
Grand Rapids... 24.5 Schenectady .... 33.5 
py | rae 31.5 Scranton ...... - 32.5 
Indianapolis .... 21.5 Stanstead ...... 36.5 
POOOM ci éccceses 31.56 Syracuse ....... 81.6 
Kansas City .... 19.5 Troy .......+.5.- 33.5 
Louisville ...... 26.6 Utica ...cseeeee 32.5 
Montreal ....... 36.6 Wayland ....... 31.5 
Mount Morris.... 31.5 Chicago (local).. 19.0 
New Orleans.... 33.5 Chicago (propor- 
Newport News*.. 31.5 tional) ...... 12.5 
New York ...... 34.5 Wilkes-Barre ... 32.5 

*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 


shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 lbs, from 


Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: --Ex-lake—. Reshipping 
Domes- Ex- Domes- 
Local tic port tic Export 
New York .... 24% 20 20 20 17% 
Boston ..... +. 26% 28 20 22 17% 
Philadelphia... 22% 18 18 18 17% 
Baltimore .... 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Richmond Sat, 26%. .cce $F ctee 
Norfolk ....... 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Washington... 21% 16% .... 17 oes 
Cumberland, Md., 
Meyersdale, 
Pa., Pied- 
mont, W. Va. 20 15% 16% 
AIBORY 6cccecs 23 19% 18 
Ution ...cceces 21% 16% .... 17% 
Syracuse ...... 20% 16% .... 17 
Rochester ..... 20% 16% .... 17 


KANSAS CITY FREIGHT RATES 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 Ibs: 





New York ...... Detroit .2cccvves 26.5 
Boston ..... ees Rochester ...... 36.5 
Philadelphia Cleveland ...... 27.5 
Pittsburgh o Va. com. points.. 37.0 
BIDAR 2c cccccee Columbus eos 837.0 
Syracuse ...... Indianapolis .... 21.6 
Baltimore ...... Louisville ...... 22.0 
Washington .... 

Note: Rates are now same via St. Louis, 


Chicago and Peoria, all taking Chicago rates. 





Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, Jan, 13.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 
weeks ending on the following dates, were: 


Jan. 12 Jan. 13 





Destination— Jan.11 Jan. 4 1918 1917 
ere 76 5 ae 12 
Liverpool ...... ee 37 — 3 
Glasgow ....... os 20 os 2 
Bristol ........ ee we ee 11 
Falmouth ...... 170 416 se oe 
WPOROD viscsacs 103 - os 30 
aa a oa 1 16 
Rotterdam ..... 17 60 oe 2 
CEOMGE. s cicevens 24 7 < ° 
i ae ee e« 5 es 
SM. 004 64% 4406 67 9 ee 6 
Other W. I.’s .. 23 4 os 33 
Gen, America .. .. 2 oe 20 
BOUGMEE sv sosevcs os R . 4 
Other S. A. .... 7 os os 4 
Gibraltar ...... 208 95 12 122 
CERCTP icsceeces a ‘® - 30 

Totala ....... 695 670 13 295 





Minneapolis Flour Receipts and Shipments 
BY CALENDAR YEARS 

Receipts and shipments of flour at Minne- 

apolis for 40 calendar years, in barrels, as re- 

ported by the Chamber of Commerce, have 

been (000’s omitted): 


Receipts Ship’ts Receipts Ship’te 


1879.... 1381 941 1899.,.. 197 14,263 
1880.... 103 1,552 1900.... 223 13,968 
1881.... 263 2,052 1901.... 241 14,955 
1882.... 210 3,143 1902.... 246 15,995 
1883.... 208 3,176 1903.. 292 16,818 
1884.... 102 4,047 1904.. 352 16,227 
1885..... 21 5,318 1905.. 317 14,130 
1886.... 18 5,050 1906.. 246 15,206 
1887.... 27 5,758 1907.. 240 14,898 
1888.... 7 6,216 1908.. 242 14,083 
1889.... 65 6,777 1909.. 269 14,156 
1890.... 70 6,071 1910.. 318 15,448 
1891.... 177 6,694 1911.. 396 15,680 
1892.... 164 7,562 1912.. 587 16,991 
1893.... 282 9,369 1913.. 770 =: 18,541 
1894.... 150 8,951 1914..,. 816 18,783 
1895.... 136 9,026 1915.... 757 19,064 
1896.... 140 10,974 1916.. 900° 19,177 
1897.... 144 12,757 1917.. 888 17,965 
1898.... 157 13,391 1918.. 750 19,098 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minnetpoiie, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
‘ -—Mpis—, -Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Jan. 8.... 116 281 263 8 250 365 
Jan. 9.... 113 214 186 15 213 229 
Jan, = 120 212 188 7 226 190 
Jan, -2- 100 156 246 7 37? 382 
Jan. iz: svee 326 8343 197 11 226 149 
Jan. 14.... 108 235 602 21 426 487 


781 1,391 1,572 69 1,618 1,702 








Totals.... 
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CONFERENCE OF BAKERS 


Discusses Reconstruction—Action Taken on. 


State Legislation, Sanitation and Hygiene, 
Stale Bread and Standard Weights 


Nearly 200 representative bakers from 
various parts of the country held an 
important conference at the Sherman 
House, Chicago, on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday of last wéek. It was 
a readjustment conference, called by 
President George S. Ward, of the Ameri- 
can Association of the Baking Industry, 
for the purpose of bringing bakers of all 
kinds together to consider ways and means 
for the permanent retention of certain 
principal advantages derived from the 
baking industry’s war activities during the 
past year. 

Wednesday was given up to executive 
meetings, which were chiefly attended by 
a delegation of officers of state and local 
associations. At the morning session, a 
discussion took place regarding methods 
to prevent retailers cutting the price on 
private brands of bread, and in connec- 
tion with same, points on the Federal 
Trade Commission’s ruling and the Ste- 
vens bill, introduced in the last Congress, 
were explained by L. C. Boyle, Kansas 
City, attorney for the American Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry. 

Wednesday afternoon was taken up dis- 
cussing the advisability of amending the 
constitution of the American Association 
of the Baking Industry, in order that it 
can allow for memberships to become pos- 
sible through the association’s affiliation 
with state and local associations. No defi- 
nite action was taken. 

President George S. Ward called the 
conference to order on Thursday morning, 
and in his opening address said in part: 
“Everywhere throughout the industrial 
world, plans for reconstruction are being 
considered, and your presence here today 
is evidence of the fact that the baking 
industry is no exception to the general 
rule. 

“You have been called together under 
the auspices of the American Association 
of the Baking Industry, in order that an 
open forum might be provided wherein 
the opinions of members of the associa- 
tion and non-members, large bakers and 
small bakers, might come and counsel to- 
gether as to what, if any, measures might 
be taken to the advantage of the industry 
as a whole.” 

Mr. Ward further said: “We are not 

here to agitate for legislation, but believe 
in being prepared with something con- 
structive as a means of meeting or heading 
off unwise legislation which may be pre- 
sented through avenues of state legislation 
and municipal ordinances. When the 
armistice was declared, I began to receive 
inquiries from all directions as to what 
the industry was going to do to perpetu- 
ate the regulations which in many in- 
stances during the past year had come to 
be looked upon as beneficial to the indus- 
try. 
“I therefore sent out telegraphic in- 
quiries to over 150 representative bakers. 
Their unanimous response was that the 
industry wished to make permanent some 
of the outstanding features of the Food 
Administration’s rules, which in war-time 
had tended to stabilize prices and to elim- 
inate business practices looked upon by 
many as of evil character. Lifting the 
regulations permits the return to business 
freedom, which in some cases will mean 
going back to the former unethical busi- 
ness practices.” 

Referring to the matter of stale bread 
returns, Mr. Ward stated that this prac- 
tice was not necessarily an evil, if prop- 
erly handled with judgment and along 
good business lines; that a limited amount 
of stale returns was a good thing for the 
baker’s business. He also referred to the 
regulations regarding the use of substi- 
tutes being suddenly withdrawn, and the 
disappointment same had caused the bak- 
ers by the removal without a proper ad- 
vance notice being given. 

Following Mr. Ward’s speech, a draft 
was presented covering the discussions to 
be held at the conference, ayd rules gov- 
erning same, after which the conference 
elected George S. Ward as p 
chairman, and Joseph F. Bell as secretary. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, United States food 
administrator for Indiana, spoke on “San- 
itation and Hygiene,” and urged bakers 
present to avoid losing the benefits they 
had gained during the past year. He re- 
ferred at length to the proposed Indiana 
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sanitary law and the bill now under dis- 
cussion. He strongly urged the need of 
such a bill in order to restore to the con- 
sumer complete confidence in the baker. 

A discussion on this bill followed, and 
it was pointed out by Attorney Boyle that 
if action was taken it would have to be 
introduced under the legislation of the 
different states. A motion was finally 
adopted by the conference in favor of 
regulations governing the sanitation and 
hygiene of bakeries and bakery employees, 
substantially as they had been outlined at 
the meeting. 

Discussion on the permanent elimina- 
tion of stale bread returns took up the 
remainder of the morning session and con- 
tinued throughout most of Thursday aft- 
ernoon, during which 25 bakers outlined 
their views. 

The conference then gave a rising vote 
as being in favor of “continuing to pro- 
hibit the return or exchange of unsold 
bakery products, as prohibited by the 
United States Food Administration 
rules.” 

A further vote also showed that the 
bakers present, by a small majority, fa- 
vored inviting state legislation to back 
up their efforts to prohibit permanently 
the return of stale bakery products. 

The subject of standard weight loaves 
next came up for discussion, and was 
continued at Friday’s session. 

A banquet was gotten up by representa- 
tives of the bakers’ journals and members 
present, and held Thursday evening at 
the Sherman House, in honor of Win M. 
Campbell and Harry D. Tipton, in ap- 
preciation of the great work they have 
done for the industry during the past two 
years. About 200 attended. Henry Stude 
made an excellent toastmaster. 

A full report of the meeting will be 
published in our Bakery number, Jan. 22. 

A. S. Purves. 





Coal Scarcity in Europe 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 11.—Coal is 
going to be scarce in Europe this winter, 
and behind the scarcity lurks the menace 
of Bolshevism, a special commission sent 
abroad by the Fuel Administration told 
Fuel Administrator Harry A. Garfield in 
a report submitted this week. The report 
also is in the hands of President Wilson. 
No European country has enough coal; 
in Italy and Switzerland the privations 


felt by its lack are acute, and in general 
the question of how the various peoples 
will react toward a continuance of diffi- 
cult conditions which they endured in war- 
times is a sober one. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





RELIEF PROGRAMME HEAVY 


Work of Rehabilitating Northern France Will 
Fall Largely on Commission for 
Relief in Belgium 


Wasuineoton, D. C., Jan. 11.—The work 
of relief and rehabilitation in northern 
France will fall more heavily on the Com- 
mission for Relief in Belgium than was 
expected, and an enlarged organization is 
being rapidly built up under the com- 
mission to handle the situation. 

A cable message from Mr. Hoover 
received at the headquarters of the com- 
mission in Washington says that 20 men 
who served with the commission up to the 
time Americans were obliged to withdraw 
on account of our entry into the war, and 
who then joined the American army, have 
now been released by General Pershing in 
order that they may take up the work in 
northern France where it was left. The 
destruction wrought’ by the German army 
is so complete that the relief work will 
now include not only food and clothing, 
but housing over a considerable area. 

Since Jan. 1, 1915, the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium has transported food 
and clothing to the occupied territory of 
northern France. These supplies were 
distributed through a French agency, the 
“Comite Francais,” made up of repre- 
sentatives from various towns and dis- 
tricts. 

From canal terminals these supplies 
were handed over, to local committees in 
the towns and villages, which were headed 
by the mayor of the commune, and se- 
lected from the representative citizens of 
the community. These committees attend- 
ed to the actual distribution of the daily 


ration to the inhabitants. Goods were 
paid for by municinal issues of paper 


money, back of which stood only the re- 
sponsibility of the particular village of 
issuance. 

The French government is supplyin 
some food from France to the Relie 
Commission, and imports required from 
the United States amount to about 30,- 


000,000 Ibs per month. The total food 
shipments from America for Belgium and 
northern France amount to over $30,000,- 
000 a month in value. 

“The destruction of some 20 principal 
towns and literally hundreds of villages,” 
reads Mr. Hoover’s cablegram, “renders 
the return of refugees a stupendous prob- 
lem. Every effort is being made to re- 
strain them from going back until some 
systematic provision for shelter can be 
completed, but they evade all official urg- 
ings and the roads are a continuous pro- 
cession of these pitiable bodies. Thou- 
sands of them reach their villages to find 
every vestige of shelter destroyed, and 
finally wander into the villages further 
back from the acute battle area, which 
are themselves already overcrowded to a 
heartbreaking degree. 

“In order to remedy this situation to 
some extent the Commission for Relief 
in Belgium has obtained the services of 
150 volunteers from the American navy, 
and is taking over a‘ large amount of 
second-hand barrack material from the 
navy and army. These barracks are in 
course of erection adjacent to the de- 
stroyed villages, under the superintend- 
ence of the navy volunteers. 

“The entire industrial life of the region 
has been destroyed by the Germans, 
There is scarcely a single factory that can 
be operated without a very large portion 
of new equipment. The coal mines are 
totally destroyed, and the network of rail- 
ways in this region has been rendered 
almost hopeless of reconstruction for 
many months. The German method of 
destruction was to bend every single rail 
by exploding a hand grenade under it, 
rendering it useless for all time. 

“The Grand Canal du Nord, which con- 
nects this section of France with the Bel- 
gian Canal System and is the natural 
entrepot for goods for Antwerp or Rot- 
terdam, was itself practically the fighting 
line for months, and is so badly destroyed 
that it will take fully a year for its com- 
plete reconstruction. 

“The relief is based upon the allowance 
of food to the value of about 35c per day 
to the destitute, those having any re- 
sources or employment being required to 
pay. The whole extent of destitution is 
not yet known, but appears to be fully 60 
per cent of the people.” 


Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 
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Duturn, Mrxn., Jan. 13.—The flour 
market was again quiet last week, with 
conditions showing no appreciable change. 
Many buyers are carrying large stocks 
or under contract which must be worked 
down, and this has an adverse effect upon 
the development of new business. 

Dealings now are only from those who 
buy lightly or have their stocks well ex- 
hausted. Shipping instructions are com- 
ing in fairly well, indicating that buyers 
are desirous of deliveries on their con- 
tracts. 

Millers are still in the dark as to the 
price line-up of the market and are not 
putting out schedules, but it is expected 
that this will soon adjust itself. The 
present situation was brought about by 
the cancellation of milling regulations 
and the return to the manufacture of 
pre-war grades of flour. ; 

The durum flour market remains slow 
and narrow. Present needs seem to be 
well covered, and the trade shows indif- 
ference about taking on new business. 
Small buyers are in and out from time 
to time, but no large trading is in evi- 
dence. 

The rye flour market is unchanged, 
with buyers few and volume of business 
light. The supply of rye seems ample, 
but quotations do not bring any demand. 
No changes in prices are reported. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
18,725 bbls flour, or 52 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 6,150, or 12 per cent, the 
previous week, and 25,230, or 70 per cent, 
a year ago. 


mill at Buffalo, where it was ground in four days. It represent 
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Millfeed was stronger, under.a steady 
demand and light offerin Prices are 
nominally $1@3 ton higher. . Bran is 
quoted at $48@49, standard middlings at 
$50@51 and red dog at $60@61, all in 
100-Ib sacks, f.o.b. mills. 


BOARD OF TRADE CANDIDATES 


The caucus for the nomination of of- 
ficers of the Duluth Board of Trade, to be 
voted upon at the annual election Tues- 
day, Jan. 21, was held Saturday. B. 
Stockman, general manager of the Du- 
luth-Superior Milling Co., was nominated 
for president. He has served two years 
as vice-president. H. F. Salyards was se- 
lected for vice-president. Other nomina- 
tions were: directors, J. F. McCarthy, G. 
H. Spencer, William Grettum; board of 
arbitration, G. G. Barnum, E. S. Fergu- 
son, William Grettum; board of appeals, 
Thomas Gibson, F. E. Lindahl, H. J. 
Labree; committee on inspection, C. F. 
Haley, J. F. McCarthy, A. M. Prime, M. 
M. McCabe, H. A. Starkey. 

NOTES 

At the annual meeting of the Consoli- 
dated Elevator Co., held in New York, 
H. A. Starkey, of Duluth, was re-elected 
president, and G. H. Spencer vice-presi- 
dent. 

Stocks of grain are now above 22,400,- 
000 bus. Storage space is adequate for 
the present movement and can take care 
of probably from 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 
bus more. 

A. S. Jackson, of Jackson Bros. & Co., 
Chicago, was here last week to arrange 


oe 
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for the conduct of the office of his com- 
pany, the local manager, Alexander 
Guthrie, having died recently. 

Trading in rye futures was light last 
week, and there was little interest shown. 
Dealings were mostly in May, a few scat- 
tered sales passing in other deliveries. 
Barley is at a standstill. Rye prices are 
lower, and barley is 2c tower. Oats also 
have shown weakness. 

G. G. Barnum, J. F. McCarthy, G. H. 
Spencer, Thomas Gibson, S. H. Jones, 
W. J. McCabe and H. S. Newell were 
elected directors of the Board of Trade 
clearing association at the annual election 
last week. Franklin Paine has been re- 
elected manager, and W. C. Johnson as- 
sistant manager. 

Some months ago the Joplin (Mont.) 
Grain Co. sued the Western Telegraph 
Co. for damages caused by delav in for- 
warding a message ordering transactions 
made in flaxseed on the Duluth Board of 
Trade. A verdict of $520 was given the 
company. The case was appealed, and 
the supreme court has affirmed the verdict 
of the lower court. 


The statement of receipts and ship- 
ments for the year 1918 shows a total 
received at Duluth of 99,112,524 bus, of 
which 78,842,730 were wheat. Bonded 
wheat comprised only 884,175 bus of the 
total. In the year 1917 the total was 52,- 
240,377 bus, of which 30,576,769 were 
wheat, and 9,597,883 of that comprised 
bonded wheat. Shipments last year were 
78,980,556 bus, against 55,171,999 in 1917. 


Siebel C. Harris, a member of the Du- 
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A Record Loading at the End of the Lake Navigation Season 


The steamer W. Grant Morden, of.the Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd., 604 ft long, and said to be the longest fresh-water boat in the world, loading wheat at Great North- 
ern Elevator S, Superior, Wis. The cargo of 450,000 bus of spring wheat was loaded in four hours. It was shipped by the Barnum Grain Co. to the Washburn-Crosby 


the product of some 30,000 acres, at 15 bus per acre. 
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luth Board of Trade and associated with 
McCarthy Bros. Co., will be married, Jan. 
15, at Minneapolis, to Miss Lavinia Havi- 
land, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Pierson 
Haviland. They will make*their home in 
Chicago, where Mr. Harris will represent 
the same interests he is now associated 
with. Mr. Harris was second lieutenant 
in a machine gun battalion at Camp Han- 
cock, Augusta, Ga., and recently was 
mustered out of service. 


F. G. Cartson. 


Grain Supplies in Brazil 

Vice Consul Momsen, Rio Janeiro, sent 
the following cable: The domestic produc- 
tion of wheat in Brazil is still insignifi- 
cant, but necessities can be supplied by 
Argentina. The prospective field of corn 
is satisfactory, so that present exports 
can be made or exceeded. No oats are 
produced in Brazil, and the consumption 
is very small. The rice crop is consid- 
éred favorable, and an exportable sur- 
plus should be available next year. 

Linseed consumed in Brazil was for- 
merly imported from the United States, 
but more recently from Argentina. This 
trade will revert to the United States, 
owing to the better quality of oil, there 
being none available locally. The castor- 
seed crop was practically destroyed by 
heavy frosts last June, and with the end 
of the war it is very doubtful whether 
such large crop as was anticipated this 
year will be available next year. 

A mill to grind potato flour is talked of 
at Port Arthur, Ont. 


~ 
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_ GERMAN FOOD CONDITIONS 


Rations in 1918 Much Smaller Than in 1917— 
Meats and Fats Especially Scarce— 
Bread of Poor Quality 

A comprehensive story of the food sit- 
uation in Germany during the summer of 
1918 appears in the November Labor Re- 
view, published by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics at Wadiingtoo. The informa- 
tion was compiled and translated by Al- 
fred Maylander. The article in part is 
as follows: 

At the beginning of June, 1918, the 
prospects of the German food supply 
darkened with remarkable rapidity. This 
was probably due in part to the risky = 
icy followed in the spring of gambling 
in what may be called “Ukrainian fu- 
tures,” and in part to weather conditions. 
That the general situation of the food 
supply in the spring was on the whole 
slightly easier than last year was due in 
part, indeed, to the better stocks of po- 
tatoes, but partly to a policy of mort- 
gaging the future; that is to say, the 
authorities kept up the rations of the 
staple foods at the normal level rather 
longer than the supplies at hand justified, 


with a view to making up the deficit later: 


by means of the “bread peace” with the 
Ukraine. 

The bread ration has been reduced be- 
low its lowest level last year, and it now 
seems as if it would be not altogether 
easy to maintain it even at this reduced 
scale. The government is forced to resort, 
to an even greater extent than last year, 
to the expedient of “early threshing,” and 
it has, moreover, to interfere with the 
local arrangements of the communal 
unions. Many local authorities, by great- 
er “stretching” of bread or a lower ra- 
tion than in neighboring communes, had 
managed to put by reserves, with a view 
to a possible emergency such as has now 
occurred, and these authorities had fond- 
ly hoped by this means to avoid a reduc- 
tion, wholly or in part. 

But now the Imperial Grain Office has 
intervened, declaring that local authori- 
ties will not be allowed to distribute a 
ration on a higher basis than 180 grams 
(6.3 0%) as opposed to the official 160 
grams (5.6 oz) a day, and seizing the 
surplus over and above the amount re- 
quired to yield this. The result is much 
indignation in municipal circles and a 
general resolve not to err on the side of 
economy again. 

But other rations, too, had to be re- 
duced. The maintenarice of the meat ra- 
tion at its old level of 250 grams (8.8 oz) 
per week has reduced the stocks alarm- 
ingly, and played havoc with the sources 
of the milk supply. It has, therefore, be- 
come necessary to introduce a graded re- 
duction of the ration, beginning with 
Aug. 12, by which, while larger towns re- 
ceive 250 grams (8.8 oz), smaller places 
are cut down to as little as 150 grams 
(5.3 02). Moreover, meatless weeks are 
being observed, beginning with Aug. 19. 

The supplies of milk (and therefore 
of butter and cheese) have sunk so low 
that in Munich and other Bavarian towns 
the already scanty deliveries of milk are 
being drastically cut down in order to lay 
in a reserve stock of fats for the winter. 

During the week of June 23-29 the out- 
standing feature of the food supply was 
the sudden failure of the potato stocks. 
As late as the end of April the authori- 
ties were assuring the public that there 
were enough potatoes to maintain the 
3¥,-kilogram (7.7 Ibs) ration till the new 
harvest. At the beginning of June, how- 
ever, the authorities discovered that the 
stores would “not be sufficient every- 
where” to maintain the ration, and local 
reductions occurred here and there, usual- 
ly to 21% kilograms (5.5 lbs). Then dur- 
ing the last week in June, suddenly, it 
was arinounced that stocks were exhaust- 
ed, and almost everywhere the ration 
either fell considerably below 2¥, kilo- 
grams or disappeared altogether. 

The serious consequences of the food 
policy pursued in the spring have been 
aggravated by weather conditions—first 
long drouth and then cold weather, heavy 
thunderstorms, snow, and night frosts 
have worked havoc with the alleged fa- 
vorable prospects of this year’s harvest. 

Harvest reports were plentiful, and in 
some cases long, in the German press in 
August. Weighing one with another and 
allowing for exaggeration and deliberate 
misrepresentation, and balancing failure 
in one locality with exceptionally good 
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results in another, it seems fairly safe to 
conclude that this year’s harvest is on the 
whole rather superior in quantity to last 
year’s, though almost certainly inferior 
to it in quality. Its quality has been af- 
fected by wet weather during the harvest 
and by premature cutting and threshing 
of grain, much of which has been deliv- 
ered in very damp condition. An order 
of the Bundesrath of June 15 has raised 
the price of all kinds of grain. 


BREAD 

The higher grain prices fixed for this 
year’s crop necessitated an increase in the 
price of bread, and this new price was in- 
troduced in August. The Berlin bakers 
have been dissatisfied for some time, be- 
cause no professional experts were con- 
sulted when the price of bread was fixed. 
They state that tne bread prices do not 
correspond with the expenses of produc- 
tion, and that there is no profit to be 
made. At a recent meeting of the Bak- 
ers’ Union of Greater Berlin all speakers 
agreed that many bakers would soon be 
ruined unless a change in policy were 
made. A resolution to this effect was 
adopted. 

At its meeting of Aug. 8 the Food 
Union of Greater Berlin decided that 
from Aug. 19 the bread ration will be 
raised to 1,850 grams (4.1 lbs) per week. 
The price of the black loaf was fixed at 
97 pfennigs (23c) and of -the white 
loaf at 1 mark (23.8c), so that there is a 
considerable increase in the price, while 
the weight of the loaf, though 100 grams 
(3.5 oz) more than the recent weight of 
1,750 grams (3.9 Ibs), is still 100 grams 
less than the weight before the reduction 
of the ration. 

The Lokal-Anzeiger in reporting this 
measure urges that the weight of the loaf 
must be increased to 1,950 grams (4.3 
Ibs) as soon as supplies of flour and 
stretching materials permit it. 

The Berliner Tageblatt adds the fur- 
ther information that the price of 
1,850 grams (4.1 lbs) of invalid’s bread 
has been fixed at 1.23 marks (29c). Rye 
flour will cost 28 pfennigs per 500 grams 
(6.1c per lb), wheat flour 32 pfennigs 
(6.9¢ per lb), and invalid’s flour (super- 
fine wheat flour), 38 pfennigs (8.2c per 
Ib). 

The quantity fixed for the new ration 
caused considerable dissatisfaction, and, 
according to the Vossische Zeitung, va- 
rious Greater Berlin communes have re- 
quested the Food Union to approach the 
state authorities with a view to increas- 
ing the bread ration. 

The Miinchener Neueste Nachrichten 
had a long leader on the subject of the 
quality of the bread at present, which it 
declares is very unsatisfactory and, ac- 
cording to medical opinion, causes diges- 
tive disorders in not a few persons. 





EXPORT RULES ARE RELAXED 


Free Shipments Now Permitted to Pan- 
America, Alsace and Lorraine; Limited 
Trade with Sweden and Finland 


Wasurnoton, D. C., Jan. 11.—General 
relaxation of export restrictions to permit 
almost free shipments to Pan-America, 
limited shipments to Sweden, Finland, 
and the sections of Russia under stable 
control, and free shipments to Alsace and 
Lorraine under such import regulations as 
France may define, has been announced 
by the War Trade Board. 

Export restrictions to South America 
on shipments of foodstuffs, fodders and 
feeds were suspended, with the exception 
of a small conservation list comprising 
wheat and wheat flour, corn, coffee, sugar, 
butter, cheese, eggs, linseed meal and 
cake, and cottonseed meal and cake. The 
countries to which this suspension applies 
are Canada, the nations of Central and 
South America, Mexico, Cuba and the 
West Indies. 

To avoid any misapprehension as to the 
supply of these items to the countries 
named, the War Trade Board emphasizes 
that practically all of them are available 
in desired quantities through government 
channels. Wheat flour, for example, is 
allotted through the government, to coun- 
tries requiring it, in sufficient quantities 
to meet current needs. Meats, oils and 
milks were cited, as examples of food- 
stuffs permitted to go forward under the 
modification of restrictions, which are in 
great demand in the countries named. 

In addition the War Trade Board 
announced that in evidence of the friend- 


ship between the United States and Swed- 
en this country would share certain com- 
modities with Sweden, notwithstanding 
the fact that our stocks were low. Includ- 
ed in a list of supplies now on their way 
to Sweden are: coffee, 6,732,000 Ibs; cocoa 
beans, 2,032,800 Ibs; dried fruits, 2,000,- 
000 Ibs; sweetened condensed milk, 500 
tons; pork, 1,500 tons. : 

This shipment, it was made clear, is 
not out of any superabundance of sup- 
plies. On the contrary, it represents a 
sharing with the Swedish people of com- 
modities of which this nation itself could 
use all that it has. The shortage of these 
commodities in Sweden is acute. 

Another authorized shipment of ex- 
ports provides 10,000 tons of cereals, 2,000 
tons of pork products, 1,000 tons of in- 
dustrial fats, and 1,000 tons of sugar, to 
Finland. This food will be the first sent 
to Finland for civilian relief. The author- 
ization followed a cablegram from Her- 
bert Hoover recommending this action. 

The action of the board was predicated 
upon an infinitely improved national sit- 
uation in Finland within the last few 
weeks. Information from Mr. Hoover 
and from other sources, including allied 
commissions, it was explained, shows that 
this sorely tried nation, once absorbed 
by Russia and more recently swallowed 
up by Germany, again appears to be 
establishing itself upon a comparatively 
stable basis, both politically and nation- 
ally. 

Government officials said the situation 
was in striking contrast to that of Rus- 
sia, where chaotic conditions still in con- 
siderable measure bar the rest of the world 
from coming to her aid. The moment 
Russia succeeds in achieving the same de- 
gree of social and political equilibrium as 
Finland, she will be throwing open for 
her own benefit a door by which food and 
many other necessities of life may enter 
freely from the outside world. 

Special export consideration to Alsace 
and Lorraine, the lost provinces which 
France has wrested again from Germany, 
has been ordered by the War Trade 
Board. The board will now permit its 
shipment of goods to these two provinces 
under a blanket export license already 
granted to France. Attention was called 
to the fact, however, that the French gov- 
ernment is requiring import certificates 
on all shipments to this territory. 

Resumption of private trade with Fin- 
land, under adequate control, is under 
immediate consideration, it was stated. 
The precise form of this control, with the 
purpose of preventing exportations from 
falling into ‘improper hands, has not been 
determined. It was learned that a possi- 
ble procedure under consideration was 
that consuls of the associated governments 
at Helsingfors form themselves into inter- 
allied trade councils, working in connec- 
tion with the Interallied Trade Council at 
Stockholm, and obtain proper guaranty 
from importers. 

Export licenses to approved consignees 
and approved destinations in Russia have 
been authorized by the board, and im- 
port licenses also from approved consign- 
ors in approved territories have been 
authorized. Trade relations with the Bol- 
shevik sections of Russia are not being 
considered. 

Trade to Serbia and Roumania is being 
resumed, and it was announced that no- 
tice will be given in the near future of 
the opening of trade facilities with Syria, 
Palestine and Mesopotamia. 

Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 





Australia’s Wheat Surplus 


Late cables from Australia estimate 
the wheat surplus there at 215,000,000 
bus. The crop this year is now estimated 
at 80,000,000 bus, the harvest being under 
way. Last year’s crop was 112,000,000 
bus, while in 1916 it was 150,000,000, and 
in 1917 179,000,000. Home consumption 
is 40,000,000 bus, leaving 40,000,000 avail- 
able for export from the present crop. 
There are 175,000,000 bus old wheat there, 
making a total of 215,000,000. This is 
nearly 50 per cent of the average annual 
imports of leading European countries. 
It is only 8,000,000 bus less than the com- 
bined shipments of America, India, Ar- 
gentina, Australia and other countries 
from July 1 to Dec. 28, 1918. 





Imports of wheat at Kobe, Japan, were 
less than one-half as large in 1917 as in 
the previous year. 
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COLONEL ASHER MINER 


(Continued from page 219.) 

“T know you and the entire milling fra- 
ternity throughout the United States are 
well acquainted with Colonel Miner’s 
standing in the business world. His repu- 
tation as a fighter is now known from 
coast to coast. The people at home in the 
Wyoming Valley join with the rest of 
the country in admiring him for these 
attributes, but here, where people know 
him best, he is loved most for his broad 
charity and good will to all mankind. 

“In our valley, which is the center of 
the anthracite coal mines of Pennsylvania, 
we have a population which springs from 
practically all the nations of Europe, and 
Colonel Miner is the idol of this entire 
community. This was reflected in his reg- 
iment, when he called for volunteers to 
raise its number from peace to war 
strength; the boys from the mines and 
mills who rallied to his call represented 
all these races. I doubt if there is a more 
cosmopolitan regiment in the United 
States army, and I am sure there is no 
better fighting regiment. 

“Colonel Miner’s charities, though large, 
are known to none but the beneficiaries, 
but there is one thing in which he has 
always been active that cannot be kept 
from the public view: his zeal and inter- 
est in helping young men to better posi- 
tions and shaping their life’s work for 
In this he has done more than any 
man I know of, not only giving good em- 
ployment to many young men in his own 
milling organization, which is a large one, 
but never grudging the use of his vast in- 
fluence and acquaintance with other em- 
ployers to find positions for worthy young 
men. 

“The affection of the men of his regi- 
ment for Colonel. Miner is best attested 
by the letters they have written home. 
Invariably they run in the same strain of 
praise, with phrases such as these: ‘He 
would never send a man where he would 
not go himself.’ ‘The Colonel is always in 
the thick of it.’ “The Old Man won’t stay 
back, he is always up in front.’ 

“It is a far cry from Asher Miner, born 
in 1778, who married the daughter of 
Themas Wright, a County Down Irish- 
man, to his great-great-grandson, Colonel 
Asher Miner, of the present day, and be- 
tween them have been a good many gener- 
ations of millers, scholars, soldiers and 
gentlemen, and Colonel Miner has run 
true to form as a representative of the 
stock he sprang from. In thinking of his 
lineage, I am tempted to change a few 
lines of Thomas Davis’ ‘Ode to the Fitz- 
geralds’ to fit the case: 


“*And never once, from then ’til now, 
has falsehood or disgrace 

Been known to stain a Miner’s name 
or mantle in his face.’ ” 


In a personal letter to the editor of 
The Northwestern Miller, written on Jan- 
uary 8 from the Walter Reed Hospital, 
Washington, Colonel Miner says: “For 
some reason or other, I seem to have at- 
tracted rather unusual attention since I 
arrived in New York, and a lot of stuff 
has been written about me, some of it en- 
tirely too flattering, and most of the arti- 
cles full of errors, but all making me out 
a good deal more of a hero than I deserve, 
so I am afraid I will be a good deal em- 
barrassed on my return home. The ar- 
ticle in The Northwestern Miller is ac- 
curate and dignified, and while, like oth- 
ers, too flattering, I can’t help feeling it 
is sincere, and I wish to thank you most 
earnestly for the great compliment you 
have paid me. 

“As I am obliged to submit to another 
operation, it is uncertain when I will be 
able to leave here permanently, but, in 
time, I hope to entirely recover, except 
for a peg leg, and be able to mingle with 
the milling fraternity again.” 





Heads War Trade Board 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 11.—Clarence 
M. Wooley, of New York and Chicago, 
has been designated vice-chairman of the 
War Trade Board, in which capacity he 
will head the board during the absence in 
Europe of Chairman Vance C. McCormick, 
who has been summoned to Paris by the 
President. Mr. Wooley is a member of the 
War Trade Board, having served as the 
representative of the Department of Com- 
merce on the board since November, 1917. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 
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With the practical restoration of white 
flour in our home trade, business in flour 
has entered on a new phase. While bak- 
ers have to use up old stock, it is certain 
that within a very short time all G. R. 
flour delivered to them will be practically 
white. Country flour milled from all 
English wheat at 71 per cent will be as 
white as any flour this market has seen. 

The case of flour milled from mixed 
grists of imported wheat is not quite on 
the same footing, as here the percentage 
of extraction is higher, varying with the 
variety and grade of wheat used, but 73 
to 75 per cent will be a fair average. 
Even at the higher figure we shall be 1 
per cent below the degree of extraction 
prescribed for all wheats at the institution 
of control in November, 1916. It is prob- 
able that the standard of extraction for 
home-made flour will be kept at the pres- 
ent figures for some time. 

What for the moment interests millers, 
bakers, jobbing factors and all concerned 
in the flour trade is what readjustments 
of price are to be made by the authorities. 
This is very important, because if 51s 3d 
ex-store, or 50s 9d for cash in seven days, 
was a fair price for imported white flour 
when all home-milled was distinctly dark, 
and contained, moreover, a certain pro- 
portion of other elements than wheat, the 
same figure can hardly be reasonably ex- 
pected of bakers now that-imported flour 
has little or no advantage in color over 
home-made. 

Yet the latter is kept at the old price 
of 44s ex-mill, or 43s 9d for cash in seven 
days, thus leaving a premium of 7s to be 
paid by the baker for which there is now 
hardly adequate value. It is conceded 
that if all the imported flour had the same 
strength as is normally found in Canadian 
exports, American spring wheat patents 
or Minnesota fancy clears, there would be 
a sale even now for imported flour at the 
7s premium, but it is doubtful whether 
more than 50 per cent of the moderate 
allocations now being made of imported 
flour answers the above description. 

Within the last two or three weeks the 
weekly allocation to the government 
agents has been seriously diminished, 
some say by as much as 66 per cent. This 
action on the part of the wheat commission 
is believed to be due in a large measure 
to protestations made on this market by 
many jobbers as to the difficulty they 
would have in selling American soft win- 
ter wheat patents, or Australians, or any 
weak flour, at an advance of 7s per sack 
beyond the improved home-made flours. 

It has been said that the authorities, 
getting wind of these complaints, resolved 
to cut down the allocation on these dras- 
tic lines. There may be something in this, 
but there is also reason to believe that the 
urgent needs of the liberated territory in 
France and Belgium have also had not a 
little to do with the reduction in our sup- 
ply of imported white flour. In the rav- 
aged territory there are not now many 
facilities for reducing wheat to flour, so 
that there is every reason to ship food in 
the form of flour instead of wheat. 

This diversion of North American flour 
shipments from our ports to the continent 
might well induce the commission to hold 
its hand in regard to the weekly allocation, 
so as not to unduly deplete its stocks. 
Presently this trouble wil right itself, but 
some readjustment in the | mp of G. R. 
and imported flour is rm y necessary. 


As a speedy increase in the price of 
bread is not likely, whatever may be the 
result of the general election to be held 
on Saturday next, it is quite likely that 
any readjustment may take the form of, 
say, a two shilling increase in the price of 
G. R. flour and a two shilling reduction in 
that of imported flour. This would leave 
home-made flour 3s cheaper than import- 
ed, but that would not stop the sale of the 
latter; any strong flour would sell like the 
proverbial hot cakes, under present condi- 
tions. 

With all the improvement in the G. R. 
sacks milled from imported wheat, 
strength is still lacking. Under such a re- 
arrangement as this the baker would suf- 
fer to some extent, as he would lose some 
of his margin of profit, but under the 
present artificial system engendered by 
war necessities some one is bound to lose 
under almost any arrangements. 


OATMEAL 


There is no change in the oatmeal mar- 
ket, which remains somewhat bare of new- 
crop meal. There is no American or Ca- 
nadian oatmeal now in the market, but 
some Midlothian is available at £35 10s 
@£36 per ton, while coarse Aberdeen 
commands £34 10s, with medium and fine 
at £34, respectively. Rolled oats are not 
too plentiful; Midlothian, the only rep- 
resentive of Scotch goods, is making £35 
10s per ton. There is some Irish held at 
£35 10s@ £36, with just a little American 
at £32 12s. 

MILLFEED 

Under the new milling order, millfeed 
may be said to be coming again into its 
own. Though the authorities have raised 
the price of both middlings and bran 
from £13 to £14 10s per ton, the advance 
is considered fully justified by the im- 
proved feed value. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 


There have been some big cash displace- 
ments this week on government account 
and, in consequence, money has been in 
active demand. In some cases as much as 
3, per cent was paid for short loans, but 
on supplies becoming once more abundant, 
the rate has dropped to 24@3 for daily 
loans, while 3@314 is charged for loans 
for a week. 

The discount market has again been 
very idle, but in some quarters more bills 
are reported to be coming forward. Three, 
four and six months’ bank bills are of- 
fered at 314,@3 9-16 per cent, and trade 
bills at 4@4%,. The bank rate remains at 
5 per cent. 

The return of the Bank of England last 
week showed an increase of over £1,000,- 
000 in the Bank of England note circula- 
tion, which is attributed to the demand for 
currency in connection with demobiliza- 
tion, the outflow of notes being under- 
stood to be principally to munition cen- 
ters. The influx of gold, on the other 
hand, was smaller than for many weeks, 
believed to be due to the usual supplies of 
bullion not having come to hand. The 
stock of gold amounts to £57,534,955, com- 
pared with £55,942,720 at the same time 
last year, while the reserve stands at 
£27,413,466 against £32,256,875. 


CONTROL AND ITS WITHDRAWAL 


American and Canadian millers are all 
anxious to know when the government con- 
trol is likely to be withdrawn and, judg- 
ing from their letters te this office, they 
are impatient to start doing a direct busi- 
ness. There seems every likelihood that 
the government control will continue until 
well after the next harvest. At any rate, 
nothing can be done until the subsidized 
loaf, which is sold at 18c per 4 lbs, is 
done away with. 

Bread at this price represents flour at 
45s, whereas American flour, if it could 
be bought in the open market at the pres- 


ent time, would cost 80s or more per sack 
in London. When one considers these 
values, it is not difficult to realize how 
utterly impossible it would be to do a 
direct business under present conditions. 


NOTES 

Lieutenant C. S. D. McLeod, son of A. 
C. McLeod, of the McLeod Milling Co., 
Ltd., Stratford, Ont., called at this office 
today. He is in the Royal Air Force, and 
is at present stationed at a training camp 
on the coast. 

Owing to some 3,000,000 acres of pas- 
turage in the United Kingdom having 
been plowed up for wheat and other ce- 
reals, some people are of the opinion that 
there will be a decided shortage of hay 
next season and, as a result, it will have 
to be imported in large quantities. 


IRISH MARKETS, DEC. 9 


The order given two or three weeks ago 
for better quality flour has been followed 
in quick succession by the order that now 
all restrictions are removed on the sale 
of white flour. In other words, it does 
not require an order now to purchase 
white flour, if it can be obtained. 

The flour, however, which home millers 
are at present turning out is so little re- 
moved from pure whiteness that there 
was hardly any necessity for keeping on 
the order restricting the purchase of white 
flour. Bread has lost all its warlike ap- 
pearance, and in some cases in the two 
larger cities it is being turned out quite 
as white as in pre-war days. 

The cry, however, is for strong flour, 
which is very difficult to obtain either 
from local millers or from abroad. The 
result of the white loaf has naturally in- 
creased the consumption of bread, and 
millers are hard put to it to supply the 
demand, despite the fact that they are 
running night and day. Not only is the 
demand increased, but the output is less, 
owing to the stoppage of feeding in all 
cereals. 

Another factor in the situation is the 
reduction in the distribution of foreign 
flour to the dealers, which, although only 
slight at present, is more directly felt 
because millers are not now feeding in 
any flour, and their output is again re- 
duced on this score. There is a very op- 
timistic feeling in the trade, owing to the 
fact that the government seems to be 
gradually taking off restrictions, and it is 
freely talked now that, before long, trade 
will entirely resume its normal conditions. 

Importers are at present in correspond- 
ence with their old connections, advising 
that changes may now rapidly occur and 
trying to make such arrangements that, 
as soon as shipping facilities are available, 
they will be in a position to start busi- 
ness right away. 

The following are the prices of flour: 
government price to distributors for im- 
ported flour, 50s 9d, less 6d per sack 
discount; to bakers, 51s 3d ex-store, less 
6d per sack discount for cash in seven 
days, or one month net. 


OATMEAL 


The demand on oatmeal has gone from 
bad to worse. A great many Irish dealers 
had speculated in Scotch oatmeal during 
the bad weather here in the autumn, and 
this is all now being dumped in, which, 
coming on top of a bad demand and a 
good local output on the part of our mill- 
ers, has caused a drop in price by the 
larger dealers of some £3@4 per ton. 

Oatmeal which a few weeks ago was 
selling at £36 could probably be bought 
in quantity now on a firm bid of £31. 
Needless to say, this is a price at which 
it would be impossible to mill at. a profit 
at present government price of oats, and 
is entirely due to bad demand, owing to 
the fact that farmers are smashing up 


~ and something like trading is being 


their own oats for cattle instead of buy- 

ing oatmeal. 
MILLFEED _ 

Mill offals are in more plentiful supply, 

lone, 

though the restriction in price prevents 

any speculation. The controlled price is 
£13 per ton. 

The only inquiry for any class of feed- 
ingstuffs is in the nature of anxiety to 
procure cakes. Farmers have plenty of 
rough feeding of their own, but it is dan- 
gerous to use this in quantity without 
linseed or cotton cakes to help it. Gov- 
ernment distributions are taking place in 
limited quantities. The cry of the time is 
still for more, but buyers have to be con- 
tent with only very small lots for mixing 
purposes. 





Minneapolis Flour Output and Exports 


BY CALENDAR YEARS 


The following tables show the Minneapolis 
flour output and foreign shipments by calen- 
dar years, in barrels: 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


1918 1917 1916 1915 
Jan.. 1,229,610 1,143,320 1,680,740 1,618,745 
Feb.. 641,265 1,252,600 1,553,785 1,436,205 
Mar.. 653,485 1,624,255 1,742,790 1,114,740 
April. 726,865 1,728,550 1,599,690 1,118,940 
May.. 905,255 1,671,775 1,376,770 1,278,105 
June. 1,065,235 996,810 1,294,465 1,245,730 
July.. 1,026,990 719,385 1,485,425 1,094,190 
Aug.. 1,533,155 1,200,145 1,709,595 1,182,515 
Sept.. 1,613,610 1,715,930 1,528,716 1,866,585 
Oct.. 1,720,550 1,908,265 1,597,205 2,163,685 
Nov.. 1,620,910 2,293,875 1,742,215 2,039,085 
Dec.. 1,676,900 1,555,935 1,230,355 1,930,670 





Year 14,413,830 17,610,845 18,641,650 18,089,195 
FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 


1918 1917 1916 1915 
January... 149,385 71,205 92,075 178,660 
February.. 164,065 65,375 95,940 214,020 
March,.... 60,050 95,840 173,030 134,745 
April...... 48,870 127,770 286,740 102,000 
May......+. 51,180 131,940 128,165 137,265 
June...... 64,850 209,305 78,520 38,910 
July.....+. 37,715 45,460 101,145 21,605 
August 6,300 31,880 67,280 27,185 
September. ...... 39,970 54,025 149,675 
October... «.s++s 49,620 91,260 103,860 
November. 364,335 120,365 79,870 142,080 
December. 387,510 96,860 162,920 209,685 





Year. ..1,334,260 1,085,590 1,410,970 1,459,690 





Wheat Receipts and Shipments—Minneapolis 


BY CALENDAR YEARS 
Receipts and shipments of wheat at Min- 
neapolis for 43 years, in bushels, as reported 
by the Chamber of Commerce (000’s omit- 
ted): 


Year Receipts Ship’ts Year Receipts Ship’ts 
48 


1876... 5,035 1898... 77,160 15,186 
1877... 4,510 21 1899... 87,962 14,763 
1878... 4,581 210 1900... 83,312 10,937 
1879... 17,524 177 1901... 90,839 11,470 
1880... 10,259 134 1902... 88,762 11,770 
1881... 16,317 514 19038... 86,804 15,609 
1882... 18,928 2,105 1904... 86,936 18,177 
1883... 22,125 2,126 1905... 93,264 23,153 
1884. ..° 29,323 4,587 1906... 80,695 20,333 
1885... 32,901 4,944 1907... 86,031 20,344- 
1886... 34,904 6,652 1908... 91,740 19,294 
1887... 45,504 12,347 1909... 81,111 21,699 
1888... 44,553 11,141 1910... 99,722 19,207 
1889... 41,734 12,577 1911... 97,144 239385 
1890... 45,272 12,173 1912...113,635 29,694 
1891... 57,812 20,084 1913...111,268 31,549 
1892... 72,728 21,161 1914...115,390 32,954 
1893... 57,890 14,948 1915...142,669 54,643 

- 55,001 7,120 1916...130,405 40,062 

-- 65,436 12,942 1917...101,021 33,396 

- 69,569 9,350 1918...111,885 19,571 





72,802 12,175 





Minneapolis Receipts and Shipments 
BY CALENDAR YEARS 
Receipts and shipments at Minneapolis by 
calendar years are given below (000’s omit- 
ted): 


RECEIPTS 

1918 1917 1916 1915 
Wheat, bus... 111,885 101, _ 130,405 142,669 
Flour, bbls. . 750 88 900 757 
Millstuff, tons. 75 +4 79 77 
Corn, bus..... 16,527 8,065 7,536 10,777 
Oats, bus..... 44,065 29,382 42,526 33,545 
Barley, bus. 32,715 27,791 37,588 36,594 
Rye, bus...... 13,234 9,213 7,297 6,237 
Flaxseed, bus. 6,291 6,026 8,892 6,149 

SHIPMENTS 

1918 1917 1916 1915 
Wheat, bus... 19,571 33,396 40,062 54,643 
Flour, bbis.... 19,098 17,965 19,177 19,064 
Milistuff, tons 667 750 707 66 
Corn, bus..... 9,928 6,790 5,260 9,466 
Oats, bus..... 45,091 37,350 40,089 33,457 
Barley, bus 23,243 28,912 32,699 34,556 
Rye, bus...... 5,632 4,802 6,727 4,325 
Flaxseed, bus. 1,002 1,172 1,164 933 
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FOR TRADE ACCEPTANCES 


(Continued from page 220.) 

If this class of buyer finds that in a 
particular case no discount is offered, 
or if, for any of the numerous reasons 
recognized by good business, he prefers 
to use his credit in a particular’ transac- 
tion instead of paying cash, the. trade 
acceptance method provides a means 
whereby his interests may be properly 
served. 

He secures the benefit of a term of 
credit, and with proper economy. His 
reputation for promptness in payment 
does not suffer in the slightest, as honesty 
and business standing are determined, 
not by the possession of cash, or by abil- 
ity to pay cash, or by the length of a 
credit term agreed upon, but by prompt- 
ness in meeting an obligation when it 
becomes due, whatever the length of the 
credit term. 


ADVANTAGES TO SELLER 


By the use of the trade acceptance the 
interests of all parties are fully served. 
The seller by discounting the acceptance 
can get his money at once. The discount- 
ing bank secures two-name paper, which 
can be rediscounted at the preferential 
rate provided by Federal Reserve banks 
or sold in the open market. The redis- 
counting Federal Reserve bank secures 
excellent paper, safe, self-liquidating and 
serviceable as the basis of the issue of 
currency as contemplated in the Federal 
Reserve act. 

Since commercial credit must necessari- 
ly be utilized largely by the government in 
its financing, it is imperative that this 
credit or purchasing power should be in 
such form as to be most readily and ful- 
ly available. Industries and lines of busi- 
ness which do not have financial assist- 
ance from the government also require 
increased credit and capital facilities be- 
cause of the rise of prices and increased 
operating costs. It thus appears that the 
conservation of credit is a matter of na- 
tional importance. 

Co-ordination of banking resources is 
a task for bankers; the mobilization and 
conservation of credit resources, of equal 
or more imperative necessity, is primar- 
ily in the hands of those who buy and 
sell merchandise. Careful examination 
of the question of how commercial credit 
can best be conserved and made of larg- 
est effectiveness is thus of real conse- 
quence to the business men of the coun- 
try. 

ADVANTAGE FOR BUSINESS FINANCING 

The effect of trade acceptance develop- 
ment in securing funds for business pur- 
poses should be most beneficial. Holding 
prime acceptances, the borrower in good 
credit is less dependent upon local bank- 
ing resources and local money rates. With 
such credit he is in a position to command 
the best rates prevailing, as acceptances 
in his possession open to him the privi- 
leges of a competitive market, just as 
salable merchandise does. 

Instead of the business man being 
obliged to depend for funds upon his 
line of credit.at his bank, in some cases 
a small institution away from the greater 
money centers, he can use the facilities 
of the larger financial markets of the 
country. 

Another circumstance bears upon the 
relation of the business man with the in- 
stitutions from which he obtains his 
funds. Banks lending on trade accept- 
ances which he holds will not be subject 
to the legal limitations now existing on 
the amount of his promissory notes which 
they may discount for him. In other 
words, he is not limited in the amount of 
trade acceptances he discou ts at a na- 
tional bank, just’as he is not limited upon 
bills of exchange drawn against actually 
existing values or upon commercial or 
business paper which he owns. 

The bank, in turn, in rediscounting with 
its Federal Reserve bank, is not limited 
with respect to trade acceptances made 
in normal course of buying and selling 
merchandise, and not used merely to close 
an outstanding account. Moreover, a 
seller who discounts trade acceptances 
gets their full net face value, which he 
does not always’ obtain when he borrows 
on his single-name paper against his re- 
ceivables. 

Intelligent use 5f the trade acceptance 
need not cause inflation. The acceptance 
is drawn against actual existing values, 
lives its short life, and passes out of ex- 
istence. As trade acceptances must rep- 
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resent actual merchandise transactions, 
the volume of commercial paper of this 
class must expand and contract with the 
expansion and contraction of the business 
which produces it. 

While the Federal Reserve act pro- 
vides that trade acceptances, to be eligible 
for rediscount at Federal Reserve banks, 
must have a maturity at the time of re- 


* discount of not more than 90 days, except 


in the case of agricultural paper, where 
the limit of eligibility for rediscount is 
six months, this provision does not fix or 
restrict the actual time of the acceptance, 
which may be less or more than 90 days, 
according to the custom of any particular 
trade. 

It should be understood that the use 
of the trade acceptance need not and 
should not extend the customary period 
of credit. It is well recognized, of course, 
that only good can result from the short- 
ening of credit peraer Use of trade ac- 
ceptances should actually shorten credits. 

The open-book account is not only re- 
sponsible for unnecessarily long credits 
through overdue accounts and extensions; 


but, also, when used with other assets as 
a basis for borrowing upon notes or 
single-name paper, there results a term 
of credit of four to six months, as con- 
trasted with the normal 30, 60 or 90 day 
trade-acceptance term. Moreover, while 
the trade acceptance is liquidated prompt- 
ly, the credit involved in borrowing on 
single-name paper amounts to a more or 
less continuous renewal of the outstand- 
ing paper and of demand upon the credit 
facilities of the country. 


BENEFITS SUMMARIZED 


The beneficial effects of the trade ac- 
ceptance reach all factors in the domain 
of business. It meets the intention of the 
Federal Reserve system in providing a 
basis for a sound and elastic currency 
based upon the actual moving commercial 
credits of the country expressed in the 
form of prime, liquid commercial paper. 
It provides the banker with an asset the 
origin and operation of which are abdve 
board, and one which entitles him to re- 
discount facilities at the Federal Reserve 
bank. 
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To the seller, manufacturer, jobber, 
and wholesaler it offers release from the 
necessary or assumed burden of “carry- 
ing” the buyer for indeterminate periods, 
often without direct compensation. It 
verifies the terms of sale between the 
buyer and the seller; it saves the seller 
from the heavy expenses necessarily inci- 
dent to the abuses of the open account 
and frees him from the losses and wor- 
ries of overdue accounts, delayed collec- 
tions, returned goods, and like abuses; it 
gives him a definite and computable busi- 
ness income; and it provides him with 
negotiable paper readily discountable at 
his bank. 

To the buyer it opens the way to sound- 
er business methods, restraining the com- 
mon tendency to overstock, curbing the 
slow-pay practices of consumers, and im- 
proving his credit standing as a conse- 
quence of his readiness to put his obliga- 
tions into a form that the holder can 
realize upon fully, promptly and scientif- 
ically, thus entitling him to the best serv- 
ice and the best terms. 


The Five Sons of W. B. Browne, Flour Broker, Toronto, All of Whom Entered the Canadian Expeditionary Force. 
The Photograph Was Taken Recently in London, 
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The. flour market this week was unset- 
tled. Domestic demand was quiet, and no 
sales were made to the government, but 
wheat supplies for the balanre of the crop 
year are cause for great concern to all 
mills in this territory unless the govern- 
ment releases a fair supply from local 
elevators. Some mills anxious for busi- 
ness were willing to discount prices to 
prospective buyers, while others, espe- 
cially soft wheat mills, asked higher 
prices because of the big premiums being 
paid for wheat and the difficulty in ob- 
taining supplies. 

Although clears and low-grades were 
offered, buyers showed no interest, and 
few, if any, sales were made. Very lit- 
tle new business generally was booked. 
Buyers apparently have their present 
needs covered, and are not willing»to an- 
ticipate future ig og ae Offerings 
of rye flour were light, but demand was 
quiet and only a few sales were reported. 

Some country mills reported that flour 
was firmer and more salable in southern 
markets, and a fair volume of business 
done, but buyers still pursuing the hand- 
to-mouth policy. Others reported a quiet 
demand in that section. While inquiry 
was fair, stocks still seem to be of fair 
proportions. Demand light from eastern 
markets, and sales confined to small lots. 

The most striking feature in the local 
market was the scarcity of offerings of 
milling wheat. All grades are wanted, 
and premium prices are paid when ob- 
tainable. This is making it difficult for 
mills in this section to operate freely 
and, unless supplies are increased, they 
will have to reduce output considerably. 
The retail trade, jobbers, bakers and 
cracker manufacturers, all are running 
on light supplies, buf demand was light 
and very little business was booked. 

Prices varied, but nominal quotations 
were as follows: hard wheat 95 per cent, 
$10.40; 100 per cent, $10.15; clear, $8.50 
@8.75; low-grade, $7.75@8.25,—jute. Soft 
wheat patent, $10.75@11; 100 per cent, 
$10.10@10.35; clear, $8.75@9.25; low- 
grade, $7.75@8.25,—jute. Spring wheat 
100 per cent, $10.05; clear, $8@8.25. Rye 
flour: patent, $9.15@9.25; straight, $8@ 
8.25; dark, $7. 

Demand for wheat feed slackened, 
while prices were about steady. Other 
feedstuffs were fairly active at firm 
prices. 

THE GROWING CROP 


The weather this week was mild and 
sunshiny, and there was no precipitation. 
The condition of the growing wheat crop 
in Missouri and southern Illinois remains 
very good, and apparently suffered no 
damage from the severe frost last week. 
A good snowfall for protection from an- 
other frost is desired. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Excellent...No change; in good 
condition. ..Good...Condition still favor- 
able...Suffered from cold weather, with 
no snow covering. ..Fine...Cold weather 
has done no harm as yet...Still in fine 
condition. .. Excellent... Ideal. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Benton (Ill.) Milling Co. 

H, C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 

Highland (Tll.) Milling Co. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo, 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. 

Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, Il. 

Steeleville (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Chas, Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Falion, Il. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour outpnt of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending Jan. 11 was $1,000, rep- 





resenting 61 per cent of capacity, com- 


pared with 20,100, or 40 per cent, last 
week, 25,400, or 50 per cent, a year ago, 
and 45,400, or 90 per cent, in 1917. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 51,900, repre- 
senting 67 per cent, compared with 41,700, 
or 54° per cent, last week, 50,400, or 65 
per cent, a year ago, and 63,800, or 82 
per cent, in 1917. 


MERCHANTS EXCHANGE ELECTS OFFICERS 


The annual election of officers and di- 
rectors of the Merchants’ Exchange was 
held Wednesday, Jan. 8. Those nom- 
inated last week received the entire vote 
cast. The following comprise the com- 
mittee of appeals: E. H. Hunter, S. A. 
Whitehead, C. A. Morton, W. J. Niergarth, 
A. T. Leonhardt, L. M. Baxter, T. Y. 
Wickham, A. Samuel, J. H. Herron, J. 
W. Cohn, J. L. Frederick and H. F. 
Ketchum; committee of arbitration, A. 
Corneli, J. T. Newell, O. J. Wooldridge, 
A. F. Eaton, L. F. Schultz, M. R. Par- 
rott, C. E. Valier, J. E. Dixon, H. A. Von 
Rump and J. C. Burks. 


STATE GRAIN INSPECTION ACT UPHELD 


By a decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court, handed down this week, the 
constitutionality of the Missouri grain in- 
spection act of 1913 is upheld. By this 
decision the Merchants’ Exchange is per- 
manently enjoined from weighing and in- 
specting grain. The proceedings were 
brought in 1916 by the attorney general 
of Missouri, who claimed that under the 
act of 1913 this service could only be done 
by state officials. ‘The Merchants’ Ex- 
change, with a membership of 1,200, con- 
tended that the law interfered with per- 
sonal liberty, besides interfering with and 
imposing a burden on interstate com- 
merce. 

This decision will give the Missouri 
warehouse commissioner, James F. Brad- 
shaw, of Kansas City, exclusive control 
over the weighing and shipping of all 
grain received in St. Louis elevators. The 
—_ of weighing and inspection’ that 

has been deposed by the Supreme Court 
was established by the exchange in 1902, 
and in 17 years has cost $125,000 more 
than the receipts, according to John Dow- 
er, who has had charge of the weighing 
bureau. James Gilmartin, chief deputy 
grain inspector for the state, with head- 
quarters in St. Louis, will take over this 
work. 


MUNICIPAL ELEVATORS ADVOCATED 


Members of the St. Louis Grain Club, 
the Merchants’ Exchange, representatives 
from banking interests of this city, rep- 
resentatives of the Mississippi River 
Waterways Division, and James A. 
Hooke, director of public utilities, held 
a meeting at the Merchants’ Exchange, 
Wednesday, Jan. 8, to discuss the erec- 
tion of municipal concrete grain elevators 
to co-operate with the work being done by 
the new barge line. 

Two representatives of local banks stat- 
ed that the banking interests of the city 
stood ready to lend material assistance 
to the project, in so far as it would help 
the city at large. The projected elevators, 
modeled after the municipal-owned ele- 
vators of Seattle and New Orleans, will 
have a capacity of 1,500,000 bus of grain. 

S. I. Flournoy, of the Waterways Di- 
vision of the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration, stated that, with a 
barge line, with suitable elevators at the 
St. Louis terminus, the Mississippi route 
to European points will enable St. Louis 
to successfully compete with the Eric 
Canal route used by Chicago. 

It was the opinion of those present that 
the success of the barge line iteldle grain de- 
pends upon the erection of suitab 
elevators at the termini of the fone ~ 
grain, it is said, forms 75 per cent of’every 
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cargo that leaves St. Louis. A commit- 
tee of five was appointed to look into the 

project and to co-operate with the city 
fficials in trying to get a bond issue for 
the elevators. 


MILLERS COMPLAIN OF WHEAT FAMINE 


The discontent of millers in this zone 
because of their inability to procure wheat 
to grind, though the elevators are bulg- 
ing with grain, crystallized in a meeting 
of the St. Louis Millers’ Club, Thursday, 
Jan. 9, held at the Merchants’ Exchange, 
and the following telegram was sent to 
Frank G. Crowell, first vice-president of 
the Food Administration Grain Corpora- 
tion: 

“Owing to the fact that information is 
abroad that you will not decide the ques- 
tion of allotting wheat for some time, 
this grain, because of its extreme scarcity, 
has advanced in the last few days so that 
the premiums are now 28@82c bu above 
the fair fixed price. No. 1 wheat sold to- 
day in this market at. $2.55 per bu. The 
Grain Corporation now owns the only 
stocks of available wheat. 

“As the policy of the Grain Corpora- 
tion heretofore has been to maintain and 
stabilize the price of wheat at a time 
when there was danger of wheat selling 
below the fair fixed price, we believe a 
similar policy should be observed at the 
present .time in stabilizing the price when 
the danger of extremely higher prices is 
apparent. Therefore, we ask you to im- 
mediately deliver not less than 250,000 
bus of wheat to the mills in this vicinity.” 

Vice-President Crowell sent the follow- 
ing telegram in reply to same: 

“Millers’ Federation has asked for a 
conference regarding the disposal of 
Grain Corporation stocks of wheat to 
American millers, as a policy must be 
formulated that will cover the whole 
United States. This conference will be 
deferred until Mr. Barnes returns from 
Europe. He is sailing in about 10 days, 
at least by the 20th. Hope then for a 
definite determination of policy govern- 
ing all markets.” 

Friday morning, Jan. 10, millers in this 

district held another meeting, and sent 
Mr. Crowell the following telegram after 
receiving the above from him: 
* “Your telegram of the 9th received. The 
question of wheat supplies for immediate 
use is so urgent in this section that we 
should not be required to wait until re- 
turn of Mr. Barnes from Europe. In 
your letter of Jan. 6 to Plant you stated 
that on Flesh’s arrival in Europe we 
might expect cable authorizing immediate 
release of wheat where urgently needed. 
While you might consider it advisable to 
await Barnes’s return, we must have re- 
lief immediately. We counted on arrival 
of Flesh in Europe by this time, and re- 
lease of wheat this coming week. 

“Please arrange to have our immediate 
needs for next week of 250,000 bus of 
wheat delivered at once, and same to be 
ge on plan suggested by B. H. 

Lang. This might relieve the immediate 
strain and help draw out the, small amount 
of wheat left in other hands. Now, Mr. 
Crowell, you must arrange to take some 
action in this matter immediately, as the 
situation is very very serious, and delay 
will only aggravate present conditions.” 

For many weeks the mills here have 
been suffering from lack of wheat sup- 
plies. It is claimed by local millers that 
the Grain Corporation has taken over 
practically all available sg in the 
territory which usually supplies this mar- 
ket. Besides possessing all the wheat, the 
Grain Corporation has control of all the 
elevator space, making it extremely dif- 
ficult to store wheat, were it procurable. 

Although there is a visible large supply 
of wheat in this country, millers in this 
market were forced to bid $2.55 for No. 1 
red, a premium of 35c bu over govern- 
ment minimum. Elevators in St. Louis 
and in the surrounding territory are said 
to be overflowing with government-owned 
wheat, but none is obtainable for home 
consumption, officials explaining that the 
grain is being held for relieving the situa- 
tion in Europe. Meanwhile the price of 
flour to domestic buyers is again advanc- 
ing, because of premiums paid for wheat. 





The Argentine wheat crop is officially 
given at 189,000,000 bus, against 219,- 
000,000 in 1917 and 70,000,000 in 1916. 
The carry-over from the previous har- 
vest was 40,404,000 bus, home consumption 
and seed 66,600,000, and exportable sur- 


plus 163,000,000. Production of oats was 
38,424,000 bus, against 66,000,000 in 1917. 
Outlook for corn is favorable. Offerings 
are liberal, and farmers are satisfied with 
present prices. Estimates are for 200,- 
000,000 bus for export. 





Canadian Lake Shipments 


During the period of navigation at Fort 
William and Port Arthur beginning Sept. 
1 (new-crop date) and ending Dec. 12, 
1918 (when navigation closed), the fol- 
lowing ee of wheat were shipped 

e 


by vessel to the destinations stated: 
Cargoes Bus 

Canadian vessels ......... 178 31,631,495 
United States vessels...... 66 18,939,786 
DORN e's sewi ced ndvaca 244 50,571,281 
Po Camadian ports ...cs cscs ccces 50,001,456 
To United States ports .......... 179,673 
Let. Im WHOCKED .ccscccccersevesue 390,151 
50,571,280 
Same period, 1917 .........esee0. 87,006,092 


Besides the foregoing quantity of 
wheat, there, were shipped of other grains 
the following quantities, (in bushels) 
with comparisons: 


1918 1917 
Oe ee ee Tarren Pert 7,551,698 
WGIOT  o'vds cewis woesessds 373,202 2,227,778 
Plaxmeed .......cceeseees 646,140 1,841,375 
PEPE cece ch bestcaces + Obes 106,474 63,585 
pie Ms PIs ea ee 2,021,344 
Screenings (tons) ........ 8,153 36,895 


Of these quantities 197,000 bus flaxseed 
and 8,152 tons. screenings went to United 
States ports. Apparently no oats from 
this year’s crop were shipped to the East 
by water during the period of navigation 
covered by tables. 

The vessel lost in wreck referred to 
was the Chester A. Congdon. 

A. H. Bamey. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED AND AG- 
gressive head miller for 450-bbl Wisconsin 
wheat and rye mill; good town of 6,000 
population. .Address 1811, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 

WE REQUIRE THE SERVICES OF ‘TWO 
experienced and capable millers to operate 
a 500-bbl mill in Saskatchewan; good town 
and steady work. Address Northland Mill- 
ing Co., 709 Grain Exchange, Winnipeg, 
Man. 


A 600-BBL NORTHERN MINNESOTA MILL 
needs the services of two competent second 
millers; will pay good wages and guar- 
antee steady work; if interested, address 
1868, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MILLER,.COM- 
petent to take charge of a modern equipped 
feeding and grinding mill, in California. 
Address, stating qualifications and refer- 
ences, 1857, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 


WE REQUIRE THE SERVICES OF TWO 
experienced and capable millers to run a 
150-bbI mill in Saskatchewan; mill well 
located in large town. Apply Northland 
Milling Co., 709 Grain Exchange, Winni- 
peg, Man. 


WANTED, BY 3,000-BBL SPRING WHEAT 
mill, high-class brokerage representative 
for city of Chicago; good opportunity for 
one who is willing to confine his efforts to 
one northwestern mill. Address 1889, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—A FLOUR PACKER FOR A 100- 
bbl mill; man must be experienced, steady, 
sober and ambitious; for such a man a 
good place is open; good wages; state ex- 
perience, references and wages in your re- 
ply. Address Box 285, Foley, Minn. 




















YOUNG MAN, FAMILIAR WITH TRAFFIC 
and transit, having had experience as cor- 
respondent in mill office selling flour and 
feed, may secure position in large mill in 
Missouri-Illinois district. Address 1890, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





(Continued on next page.) 





HELP WANTED—(CONTINUED) 








WANTED — SALESMAN TO COVER 
northwestern territory; must be good dem- 
onstrator in baking line. Address 1878, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—MAN WITH ABILITY TO S8U- 
perintend plant manufacturing mixed live- 
stock feeds; good salary. Address ‘‘Super- 
intendent,” care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


HEAD MILLER WANTED BY A SOUTH- 
ern Minnesota flour, cereal and grist mill; 
right man will be paid reasonable wages 
and could secure working interest; this is a 
money-maker for the man who can deliver 
the goods. Address 1872, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 








EXPERIENCED MILLER FOR 150-BBL 
durum mill; must be competent to take 
full charge and produce a first-class granu- 
lar or durum 100 per cent flour; give age, 
experience, references and salary expected, 
in first letter. Address 1830, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED, BY LARGE NORTHWESTERN 
mill, high-class sales representative for 
city of Chicago, preferably with trade ac- 
quaintance; salary and commission basis; 
good opportunity for right man; all replies 
treated confidentially. Address 1888, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN WANTED—YOUNG, ACTIVE, 
experienced flour salesman acquainted with 
trade in eastern Iowa and northern Iili- 
nois, to sell well established brands of flour; 
give age, experience, references and salary 
required in first letter. Address 1881, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—LARGE OHIO MILL MANU- 
facturing soft wheat and spring wheat 
flours, granulated meal, corn and wheat 
feeds, wants experienced live-wire salesman 
covering Maine, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont; salary and commission. Address X, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED 
ASSISTANT MANAGER 


For a 500-bbi mill located in a 
small Illinois town; we want a 
man to take charge of the mill- 
door office and the mill opera- 
tions; he must have mill office 
experience. Address ‘Assistant 
Manager,” care Northwestern 
Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 





WANTED—A WISCONSIN 


MILL, GRIND- 
ing both wheat and rye, capacity 125 bbls, 
would like the services of a first-class 
miller; must be capable and sober and un- 
derstand custom grinding; to such a man 
we offer a steady year round job; in first 
letter advise wages expected and state ex- 
perience. Address H. O., care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


HIGH-GRADE SALES- 
MEN WANTED 


Large western milling con- 
cern has opening for sales- 
men to cover West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Delaware, New Jersey and 
New England; these men are 
wanted to work under our 
field managers in these terri- 
tories; all of the places of- 
fer exceptional opportunity 
for advancement and pay 
good salaries with a bonus 
arrangement to start with. 
Address 497, care The North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo. 





LARGE 


CENTRAL STATES MILL MANU- 
facturing hard and soft wheat flours, corn 
peaepete and feeds desires to engage the 
serVices of a first-class salesman for east- 
ern Kentucky and eastern Tennessee, pref- 
erably experienced in that field; also has 
opening for aésistant sales-manager to 
handle sales in southeastern territory; in 
replying give full details. Address 1885, 


care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WE HAVE DESIRABLE TERRITORIES 
open in Michigan and Ohio and wish to 
engage the services of thoroughly experi- 
enced, capable salesmen with acquaintance 
in those territories; please give full infor- 
mation in first letter covering your qualifi- 
cations for the positions. Shane Bros. & 
Wilson Co,, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








A LIEUTENANT RETURNED FROM 
France desires an office position with reli- 
able business house. Address R. 
Schmid, 521 Sixth Street S.E., Minneapolis. 


BY AN EXPERIENCED HEAD MILLER, TO 
take charge of a mill of any size where 
good results are appreciated. Address ‘‘Ex- 
periencged,” care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 


Q 








CEREAL AND BAKING CHEMIST; JUST 
out of the service; eight years’ experience 
and the best of references; married. Ad- 
dress 1877, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


SALES-MANAGER OF MORE THAN ORDI- 
nary ability seeks connection with good 
mill; Kansas preferred; thoroughly experi- 
enced, Address 490, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








SALESMAN, SELLING FLOUR TO JOB- 
bers and bakers in New York state, 18 
years’ experience, desires position with 
good mill; well acquainted with trade; my 
age is 50 years; married. Address 1895, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent; hard or soft wheat; a lifetime experi- 
ence with all kinds of machinery; can de- 
liver the goods as to quality, percentage 
and yield; references on request. Address 
1894, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 


KANSAS WATER-POWER MILL FOR SALE 
—Up to date, running full time, 150-bbl 
capacity; in best of repair; well located. 
For description, etc., write ‘“‘Kansas,” care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








January 15, 1919 





Expert Milling Appraisers 
Rau Appraisal Corporation 


Executive Offices, Patton Building 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Eighteen Years in the Appraisal Business 








FOR SALE—ONE NO. 56 AND ONE NO. 6 


Iron Prinz scourer; one Prinz dust col- 
lector, No. 24; two Prinz dust collectors, 
No. 37. Address 1709, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—150 H-P ALLIS CORLISS EN- 


gine; 75 h-p high speed Chandler & Taylor 
engine; boiler feed pump and several power 
pumps; all in good condition; also six round 
reels, The Crystal Mills, Lake Crystal, 
Minn. 





A FEW BARGAINS—ONE 7-APRON 36-IN 


Richardson oat separator, $700; and one 
No. 4 five-apron 24-in for $200; one No. 1 
N. & M, swing sifter, 6 sections of 5 sieves 


each, $175; one 8-section, 10-sieve plan- 
sifter, No. 0%, for $250; two elevators, 
heads, legs, boots, bottom pulley and cot- 


ton belting, $25 each. Mills Machinery Ex- 
change, 44 Chamber of Commerce, Minne- 
apolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—HAVING 


INCREASED CA- 
pacity of our mill, offer for sale one 80 h-p 
horizontal Mietz & Weiss oil engine, com- 
plete with stack; engine in first-class con- 
dition; priced right. Lincoln Mills, Inc.,, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Omaha 


is the logical place to establish flour and.cereal 
mills. Make us prove it. Send for Report No. 36 
which is an analysis of Omahaasa millingcenter 
—write today. Omaha Chamber of Commerce 





New Wheat Crop & *: «= 


your wheat 
so as to guide you in your milling. 


The Columbus Laboratories 
31 North State Street | CHICAGO, ILL. 








All sizes and 
all Fisk Quality 











AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
miller; have a position as head miller in 
good-sized mill in Ohio (desire change); 
age 46 years, married; can give good ref- 
erences from past and present employers. 
Address H. M., care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





HEAD MILLER AND SUPERINTENDENT 
is open for engagement at once; wide ex- 
perience in hard and soft wheat milling, 
also corn cereal milling; best of references; 
want position in mill of 1,000 to 3,000 bbls 
capacity. Address 496, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





BOOKKEEPER AND OFFICE 
sires position; familiar with business in 
general, including, transit milling; charge 
of office for number of years for Kansas 


MAN DE- 


mill and prefer that or adjoining state; 
reference from former employer. Address 
498, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





MILL CHEMIST—EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
chemist with six months’ experience as an 
officer in the bakery branch of the United 
States army desires a position at once; 
university graduate in chemistry, with spe- 
cial training in flour chemistry; married. 
Address 1856, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 

AS SALES-MANAGER, BY YOUNG, AG- 

gressive, ambitious married man, with suc- 

cessful record, general knowledge milling 
and merchandising high-grade flour, good 
executive ability, large personal trade ac- 
quaintance, 10 years’ experience; Al refer- 
ences. Address 1866, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
desires position in mill from 300 bbls up; 
modern and progressive; 40 years old; 18 
years’ experience in medium-sized mills; 
prefer mill with laboratory in connection; 
understand laboratory methods of testing 
both wheat and flour. Address 1815, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN DE- 
sires position with northwestern or south- 
western mill, in eastern Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey; can place satisfactory volume 
of business with jobbers and bakers; will 
consider nothing but first-class products; 
unquestionable references. Address 1861, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL UP TO 500 
bbls, or as second in large mill; have had 
11 years of practical experience milling 
hard and soft wheat, rye and corn in mills 
from 100 bbls up to 6,000 bbis; am flow- 
sheet designer; can get best of yields and 
guarantee satisfaction In every respect; no 
night job wanted; good habits; no boozer; 
am married; state salary you will pay in 
first letter; prefer Northwest or Southwest; 
references will be given on demand; open 
for position about Feb. 1. Address 1892, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





z 


WANTED, EXPERIENCED MILL MAN TO 
rebuild mill recently burned; man with 
capital preferred; good location; excellent 
opportunity for right party; can have op- 
tion, if desired, of taking over entire propo- 
sition. If interested address H. F. Maurin, 
secretary, Blizabeth Milling Co., Elizabeth, 
Minn. 











MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—120-BBL MILL AND ELE- 
vator of 6,000 bus capacity; new flour house 
and 76 h-p engine; located at Crosby, N. D. 
Address Standard Grain Co., Duluth, Minn. 


FOR SALE OR RENT 


Two grain elevators; one equipped 
with cleaning machinery; splendid 
shipping facilities. Frank C. 
Blodgett, 600 Flour Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


Estabrook 
Laboratory 
Service 


The Estabrook Laboratories, Kansas City, Mo. 


Puts you on a milling 
equality with the 
biggest mills in 

the world. 








First—Get Bulletin 250—or, Wire 
ZELNICKER » ST. LOUIS 
orselling, = Cars 
Steam and Electric Power Plant Equip- 
Rails =" sitar rere 








Purina 
Horse, Dairy and 


Poultry Feeds 
Build Business 


Purina Mills, St. Louis 
*Member of the Food Administration. 








Voluntary Testimony 


Our pamphlets on Acceptances and 
Financing Domestic and Foreign 
Trade have a world-wide circulation. 
Their value is borne out by this 
voluntary testimony: 


“An examination of these pam- 
phlets revealed much of interest 
to the student of Political Econo- 
my and much of practical value 
to the business man. Your bank 
is to be commended for its whole- 
hearted interest and its self- 
imposed obligation of educating 
bankers and business men.” 


These are Standard Works 





128 Broadway 





Copies can be had on application 


THE 


American Exchange National Bank 


New York City 

















